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On June 29, our Holy Father John XXIII issued his first encyc- 
lical letter. In it he appealed directly to separated Christians to 
reunite with the Catholic Church and to pray for the success of 
the coming ecumenical council. 

It is to be hoped that this encyclical will be received with favor 
not only by Catholics but also by the many outside the Church 
who truly desire Christian unity. Never since the Reformation 
has this thirst for unity been so widespread among Protestants. 
Nor, until the present century, has it been so generally acknowl- 
edged that it was Christ’s express will that there be unity among 
His followers. The establishment of the World Council of Church- 
es, Which numbers over 165 Christian denominations, is but one 
of the many concrete demonstrations of this driving desire for 
unity on the part of those outside the Church. 

Unfortunately, our separated brethren are not in agreement 
as to the nature of the unity intended by Christ, where it is to be 
found, or how it is to be brought about. We Catholics know that 
Christian unity demands essential agreement in matters of faith, 
incorporation into a single hierarchically governed body, and 
participation in the same sacraments. “You were called in one 
body ... one Spirit... one hope . . . one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism’’ (Eph. 4:4 f.). We know, moreover, where this unity alone 
can be found—in the Roman Catholic Church, Christ’s mystical 
body. In fact, unity is one of the marks by which Christ's true 
Church can be identified. 

We cannot, then, pray for unity in the sense that we ask Christ 
to endow His Church with some property which it does not al- 
ready possess. To do so would be to admit that the Church is not 
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already one—to imply that Christ’s will was not efficacious, that 
His prayer to His Father for unity still remains unanswered after 
almost 2,000 years. From its establishment, Christ’s Church was 
essentially one and will ever remain so. But there is always room 
for greater perfection in her unity, and for this we can and must 
pray. We must ask Christ to grant an ever fuller and more inti- 
mate union among the actual members of His mystical body and 
to extend that fellowship to embrace those ‘“‘other sheep” which 
are “not of this sheepfold.” 

But while we pray for unity on the ecumenical level in response 
to the Pope’s appeal we must not neglect to promote Christian 
unity in our own circle of non-Catholic friends and acquaintances 
whether by word or by example. In their eyes we represent the 
Church and by our conduct the Church stands or falls. Many of 
them, no doubt, know little about the truths of faith except in so 
far as they see them in action. In our own corner of the world, 
then, we can best promote Christian unity by showing forth the 
holiness of the Church, so that our fellow citizens who are not 
of the household of the faith may see in us a shining example of 
Christian charity which embraces all men in the love of God. 


JouHN J. McDOonatp, O.P. 
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Teaching Religion at Home 
Mary Reed Newland 


ELIGION must be taught children at home during the pre- 

school years, deliberately, carefully, lovingly. ‘The reasons 
for this are obvious and not new. Parents are the first and most 
important teachers, have an obligation under God to teach, and 
so forth. Then why is it that so many who might teach do not; 
that so much that might be taught is not taught? 

The answer, in part, seems to be that even when parents recog- 
nize their obligation to teach religion in the home from the 
cradle on, they do not see how unique is their position between 
the child and God, nor know how to take the best advantage of 
it. God has not simply assigned parents certain duties in the mat- 
ter of the religious education of their children. He has made 
them the key to the religious education of their children. 

If one were to say the word God for the first time to a small 
child, it would mean nothing to him. A small child learns about 
God first in terms of the love and care and good which he receives 
from his parents. ‘heir words are not his first teaching, but their 
godlikeness in his life. ‘The mother feeding her child, washing 
him, comforting him, holding him, caressing him, the father pro- 
viding, teaching, protecting, guiding, are the types of Himself 
God uses to prepare the child for the knowledge of Himself. Our 
Lord pointed this out in the lesson about asking. “But if one of 
you asks his father for a loaf, will he hand him a stone? . . . There- 
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fore, if you, evil as you are, know how to give good gifts to your 
children, how much more will your heavenly Father give the 
Good Spirit to those who ask him!” (Luke 11:11, 13.) 

When either parent, in his way, says one day: “God made you, 
dear. He loves you even more than mother and daddy love you,” 
the child forms his first concrete idea of the protective tenderness 
of God’s love from his experience with the love of its parents— 
or, lacking parents, those who take their place. 

One marvels at the wisdom that has made the human baby, the 
only earthly creature with an immortal soul, so dependent on his 
parents. Unlike most of the other creatures, he cannot “‘shift for 
himself” for a long time. During the first months of life, he can- 
not even crawl away from them. Growing, he adventures a little 
but quickly hurries back to the ones whose love and concern and 
protection are his security. Even at his most daring and rebellious, 
he is not long content without his parents. They are the all in 
all, the source of his well-being. They are in every way a type of 
God. It is a divinely wise plan that makes it all but impossible 
for him to get away from them since, trusting them, believing all 
they say, he is meant to learn from them to believe in God. How 
determinedly, how reverently, his parents must use their great 
advantage. 

What truths will they teach? How? How do they know he will 
believe them? 

First we must remember that a baptized child is already a tem- 
ple of God whose soul is indwelt by the Trinity, to whom the 
theological virtue faith has been given as a baptismal gift. Faith 
“makes us believe truths revealed by God Himself,’ ? truths 
which are now meant to be revealed by parents. Faith disposes of 
objections to “teaching children mysteries they cannot under- 
stand.”’ Understanding is precisely what faith does not demand. 
Faith accounts for the way small children accept without argu- 
ment truths taught them in the simplest words. How marvelous! 
Would that all teachers of doctrine had pupils as well disposed. 


To the young student who asked how one could possibly con- 
vince a four-year-old that God always existed, the answer ‘He 
1The Complete Works of St. John of the Cross, ed. E. Allison Peers (West- 
minster, Md.: Newman Bookshop, 1949), I, 67. 
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does not doubt it,” was a stunning surprise. ““Oh—of course. I 
never thought of that.” 

It is this faith which makes teaching religion to small children, 
not a difficulty, but a joy, being simply the disclosing of the most 
exciting of all truths to little ones already prepared to hear them. 


Wuat Trutus To TEACH 


We must teach who God is; why He made the child; why He 
made the world and what it is for, and how the child must live in 
it. The truths that concern good and evil must be taught, the 
Fall, the Redemption, Christ, His love, His mother, the saints, 
the Church, the Mass, the sacraments. In short, the whole scheme 
must—and can—be taught in words and ways small children will 
understand, with the expectation that the child’s knowledge of 
the scheme will continue to expand until the day he dies. On the 
one hand, such a list of truths seems formidable enough to oc- 
cupy all the theologians all of their lives; on the other hand, a 
certain knowledge of these truths is necessary for the simplest of 





Catholics if he is to save his soul. It is the first simple but basic 
knowledge that is meant to be given by the parents at home. This 
will be the foundation on which the child will build his life. 

An unfortunate attitude found among many parents of children 
who attend parochial schools is that since sisters are trained to 
teach these truths, parents must not try nor expect, if they try, to 
teach them half as well. This is not true. These truths, or substi- 
tutes for them, are the matter of all first learning, whether taught 
by intention, example, or accident. They are the means of form- 
ing what we call values and there is no one, good or bad, who 
does not have a set of values, good or bad. There is no such thing 
as failing to teach a child about God, really—something true or 
something false. To fail to teach him about God is to teach him 
something false: that God does not matter. To postpone teaching 
until the child enters the parochial school does not mean the 
sister will at last begin to fill the vacuum, No child, untaught, 
remains a vacuum. He is formed by what haphazard knowledge 
and impressions his mind and heart will gather up lacking care- 
ful teaching. 

St. Thérése of Lisieux writes of being at Mass with her father: 
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“If ever St. Teresa [of Avila] was mentioned, Father used to bend 
down toward me and whisper: ‘Listen, my little queen, he is talk- 
ing about your patron saint.’ Then I would really listen but I am 
afraid I kept my eyes on Father far more than on the preacher 
because I could read such a lot in his noble face.” * She described 
evenings at home when they said their night prayers together: 
She had only “to look at him to know how saints must pray.” * He 
hardly guessed that the look on his face was forming the mind 
and soul of his child in the knowledge of God. 

A child is also taught by the failure to teach. A Religious of the 
Cenacle charged with instructing a first Communion class told 
recently of a lesson on the all-powerfulness of God. God is the 
greatest of all beings, she said. He can do all things. No one is 
greater than He. A little girl raised her hand and, quite serious, 
asked: “Is God as great as Superman?” 

This child was not left untaught. She was taught by what hap- 
pened along to best satisfy her need. The hunger of the soul is 
not debatable. “Our hearts were made for Thee, O Lord... .” It 
is not too much to say that such a child, filled with the indwelling 
presence of the Trinity, already furnished faith, is seeking God 
even when she does not know it. No knowledge of God filling her 
need, she instinctively put in that high place a being who, curi- 
ously, 7s rather godlike—in the comic strips. This is not funny, 
but heartbreaking. 

Why did God make the child? 

Because He wants him. This is the only security there is. In 
the earliest years, it is quite enough to know just this. (There will 
be later years when nothing else will make sense and it will be 
crucially necessary to know this.) One teaches it word for word. 
“God made you, dear, because He wants you. Always He knew 
you, always He wanted you. There was never a time when God 
did not love you and want you.” This is confirmed over and over 
again in many ways and circumstances. Has he enjoyed a bath, a 
meal, a ride, a little swim? God knew, before He made the world, 
that this day this littlke one would have this happy time. He 
planned it for him. How good of God. We should say, ‘“Thank 


2 Coudenhove, I. F., The Hidden Face, tr. by Richard and Clara Winston, 
(New York: Pantheon Books, 1959), p. 56. 
3 Ibid., p. 57. 
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You.” It becomes a kind of secret game for parent and child. Who 
made you? God! Why? Because He wants me! 

Who else but parents can teach like this? Who else has the 
time? Who else is there? Who else cares so much about so many 
insignificant events as they touch the life of one seemingly insig- 
nificant child? Such simple business as this is the slow sure work 
of building on the faith that is in little children. ‘That it forms 
the mind of the child is indisputable. Recently a ten-year-old was 
heard putting it in his own words for the benefit of an inquiring 
neighbor child. “God never takes His mind off you,” he said. 


TEACHING THE TRINITY 


When a child is a little older, say four or five, and is conscious 
that he can “get an idea,” one begins to teach more. It occurred 
to me, after reading Frank Sheed’s explanation of the Trinity in 
Theology and Sanity,* that one could use it in teaching chil- 
dren (which proves it is superbly done). Out of the love of the 
three divine Persons came God's idea of my children. I set out 
to teach my children of their beginning in the Trinity. 

Literally, I said this. “Think of who you are in your own mind. 
Do you see yourself in your mind?” Let us say it was Christopher 
who nodded yes. He sees himself in his mind; he knows himself. 
One is always seeing one’s self in one’s mind. “Now say the word 
that is your name.” “Christopher.” “Christopher, as best as I can 
explain it, that is how it was when God the Father thought of 
who He was and saw Himself in His mind, and said the Word 
that was His name. And the one He saw was God the Son. The 
Father looked at the Son and loved Him so; and the Son looked 
at the Father and loved Him so, that their Love became another 
Person in God whom we call the Holy Spirit. Out of Their loving 
that was going on forever came the idea: I am going to make 
Christopher—because I want him.” 

Christopher does not really “get it” at four or five, but he meets 
it. Repeated many times during his childhood on many different 
occasions, prompted by various thoughts, problems, pains, joys, 
happinesses, it will take form and one day (it was my most recent 


# Sheed, F. J., Theology and Sanity (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1946), p. 80. 
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experience to see it happen in a twelve-year-old), it will suddenly 
become an intellectual triumph, the first of many “now I see” 
experiences. Among other things, this lad saw: “In the beginning 
was the Word and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God.” This was the one who had loved him into existence. His 
comment was awed. “Gosh, think of all the people who don’t 
know it, and who think that living is just a matter of getting born 
and living out some miserable years and dying.” 

In order to give his mind to this in the few minutes it takes to 
say it, a child must know only the names of the Persons of the 
Trinity (which he learns when he learns to bless himself) and 
that God always existed. This truth is one children often demand 
for themselves. Pondering their own beginning in God, children 
soon ask: “Who started God?” The answer is wildly difficult—or 
beautifully simple. For children, it is simple, not because they are 
up to mastering such mysteries but because their first seeing is 
by the black light of faith. No one started God; He always was 
and He always will be. How nice, says the child. When we read 
in the mystics of the dark journey through faith which is neces- 
sary for the soul that is led to the simplicity of union with God, 
we are reminded of the early years of childhood when all journey- 
ing toward God is by faith in the simplicity our Lord made a 
requisite for those who would enter the kingdom of heaven. We 
begin then to feel the urgency of this task of teaching our pre- 
school children about God. One must not waste their simplicity. 


Do PARENTS KNOW ENOUGH? 


It is now apparent that one requisite in this matter is parents— 
or at least one parent—who cares enough about God's truths to 
ponder them. Actually, the desire to teach these truths, as well as 
the words, methods, ideas, grows with thinking them through 
(meditating—though the word seems to frighten people) as best 
one can. Help is needed, of course, from reading, instruction, 
whatever is available, but help will not be sought without first 
thinking the matter through. Many invalid objections to teaching 
(“I can’t,” “I don’t know enough,” and the like) are silenced as 
soon as parents begin to think about the few (so they claim) 
truths with which they are familiar. The notion that one must 
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be specially educated to teach religion to one’s small children can 
be disposed of immediately by examining the lives of saints whose 
parents were unschooled, even illiterate. Illiteracy is hardly a re- 
quirement, but the success of such mothers as Assunta Goretti and 
Margaret Bosco dispose of the “I don’t know enough” excuses. 
Pere Auffray writes of Margaret Bosco: 


This poor unlettered Piedmontese woman had a subtle sense of true 
education. Neither anything nor anyone, neither the priest as a preacher 
nor as a catechist, nor the teacher in his school, can replace the mother: 
she alone can fashion the heart. A high and noble duty which Margaret 
Bosco instinctively understood; and how she devoted herself to doing it! 

At the bottom of this education, as at its top, was God. . . . She would 
seize the least opportunity of impressing this thought of their Creator in 
its various aspects upon the hearts of her sons. On a starry night she 
would take them out and say: “All the stars are wonderful; it is God 
who put them there. If the sky is so lovely, what must paradise be like?” 
Or else, in the presence of one of those magnificent dawns which tinge 
the snowy girdle of the Alpine horizon with a ruddy glow: “What won- 
ders God has made for us, dear children!” If hail had destroyed the 
humble family vineyard wholly or in part: “Let us bow our heads!” she 
murmured. “God gave us these beautiful bunches of grapes, and now He 
has taken them away. He is the Lord. It is a trial for us, for the wicked 
a punishment.” And on a winter evening, when the family was huddled 
together round a flaming log and the north wind was whistling or icy 
rain was hammering on the roof: “Dear children, how we should love 
God for providing us with what is needful. He is indeed our Father who 
is in heaven.” 

It was not only for the needs of the body that this watchful mother 
was so vigilant; more than all she took thought for the training of the 
soul, and she began by feeding her children’s minds with the pure teach- 
ing of the faith. She could neither read nor write, but she knew all the 
catechism by heart, and Scripture history and the life of our Lord as well. 
From her memory all this living doctrine, patiently doled out, was passed 
on into the minds of her boys. She might have found some excuse in her 
daily cares for handing over this work to the zeal of the curé of Castel- 
nuovo; but in Italy, at that time, the catechising of children took place 
only in Lent, and that meant for these children walking more than six 
miles a day; she preferred to teach them herself everything she knew, 
trusting to her work being checked or completed by the curé of the 
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parish. This early Christian teaching, falling from his mother’s lips, ex- 
plains much in the harassed childhood of little John Bosco. ° 


It explains, in short, why the bitter poverty, the hard work, the 
ill-tempered jealousy of a cloddish half-brother did not warp the 
mind and destroy the spirit of this brilliant, dedicated, game little 
boy whom God had destined to be a great shepherd of souls. 


PARENT VS. SCHOLAR 


Margaret Bosco, Assunta Goretti, Charles and Brigid Savio (not 
illiterate, but simple people) cancel out our excuses. God did not 
make a mistake when He left the teaching of the little ones to the 
parents instead of the scholars. It might be said, with all due 
respect, that the scholars know too much to teach them, for small 
children learn best truths that are simply taught in the language 
of their daily lives by means of the love of their parents. Like 
Margaret Bosco, we have the catechism, Holy Scripture and, in 
the Gospels, the life of our Lord. Unlike Margaret Bosco, we can 
read. “She might have found some excuse in her daily cares for 
handing over this work. .. .” But she did not. “She preferred to 
teach them herself—everything she knew... .”’ Perhaps this is the 
difference between the parents of the saints and the others. 

We proceed from teaching the knowledge of God who made 
the child to the plan he devised for making him. We may tell the 
children quite truthfully that God made the world in order to 
have a place to put them. We may read about creation in the first 
chapters of Genesis. The cycle of the liturgical year, if we follow 
it thoughtfully, turns our minds often to the story of creation, 
especially as a preparation for Christmas and Easter. Reading 
aloud about creation and the Fall during Advent rehearses the 
family in the start of the Redemption; during Lent it prepares 
them for its climax. Both remind us that He is coming again, a 
last time, and we must be about the business of preparing fot 
Him. The story of creation is easy to tell and to relate to a child’s 
delight in nature; no one may beg off. Without this story first, 
the story of the Fall and the Redemption makes no sense. 

God made the world out of nothing, and when it was done, 


5 Auffray, A., Blessed John Bosco, tr. by W. H. Mitchell, (London: Burns 
Oates and Co., 1930), p. 15. 
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beautiful and good, He made a man and named him Adam. From 
Adam He made Eve—and there was the beginning of our family. 
He made Adam and Eve lord and lady of creation and put all 
things before them to serve them. He asked them only one thing 
in order to test their obedience and win their reward—life for- 
ever in heaven with Him—but they disobeyed and spoiled His 
plan. This was the first, the original sin. 

Now we take the little one up another step in his appreciation 
of God's love. Simplifying, but not altering, the story of God's 
love, we explain the Redemption. 

God did not stop loving man, nor stop wanting him. He still 
wanted Adam, Eve, Christopher, all the rest, but Adam, father of 
us all, had spoiled His plan. How was man to pay God back and 
“even things up?” (From very early, children grasp “paying back 
and evening up.”’) I once asked my children this question after 
drawing on the blackboard a simple stick figure picture of the 
world and the things in it, with Adam and Eve weeping guiltily 
for having spoiled “‘the plan.” “How are they going to pay God 
back?” I was startled at the simple answer of the six-year-old. 
“They can’t pay Him back,” he said. “Everything’s God's. They 
haven't got anything to pay Him back with.” (Without the pic- 
ture, crude as it was, I think the point would not have been as 
quickly seen. Pictures, tangible things, sights, sounds, smells, all 
the wealth of the senses can be brought to play in teaching reli- 
gion in the home.) 

He was quite right. Man had nothing to pay God back with— 
yet pay he must. It was man’s debt; man had to pay it. We teach 
them how and why He did it with the same simplicity as we teach 
the other things. “God looked down and loved man still, and 
wanted him. It is as though He said: ‘Since man cannot pay his 
debt because everything he has belongs to Me, I will become a 
man and I will pay it. Then man can be with me forever as I 
planned.’ ’’ He wanted us as much as that! 

This much knowledge of the creation, the Fall, and the Re- 
demption belongs to almost every Catholic who has managed to 
give at least half an ear to the catechism lessons and to the ser- 
mons of his life. I cannot remember meeting any Catholic who 
did not know at least that “God died for our sins.” Parents who 
know this much could, with daily reflection for at least fifteen 
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minutes (perhaps while the mother washes her dishes, the father 
makes his way to work) explore these teachings and with the help 
of the Holy Spirit find themselves quite able to teach them. Add 
to this evening sessions of reading aloud, discussions that could 
be encouraged at bath time, bedtime, any time, the reminders of 
these truths that we find in the prayers of the Mass through the 
year, in the Credo, when we say the mysteries of the Rosary, and 
we have abundant material for the ‘‘untaught’’ parents. 


EXPLAINING THE MASss 


Here, also, is the foundation for the child’s love and under- 
standing of the Mass. Plainly, pre-school children can learn easily 
enough that “we go to Mass to offer sacrifice,’ but since such 
forms of sacrifice are strange to us in the Western world, children 
must be helped to understand that this sacrifice is more significant 
than the self-denials, “sacrifices,” of candy and pennies during 
Lent. 

An introduction to this form of sacrifice comes in Genesis, im- 
mediately after Adam and Eve are expelled from the Garden, 
with the oft told story of Cain and Abel. Here Cain and Abel are 
compelled by conscience to offer sacrifice, Abel by a good con- 
science which loves God and is sorry for sin, Cain by an evil one 
which sees it is expedient that he go through the motions. Abel’s 
offering is a sign of his love, his indebtedness to God, his sorrow 
for his sins, and God is pleased. Lambs and calves do not pay for 
sins but God is pleased that Abel has tried. Cain, on the other 
hand, does not fool God with his insincerity. His offering is not 
accepted and God asks sharply: ““Why do you have a scowl on 
your face? If your offering were sincere, would it not be accept- 
able?”’ 

Here is the first lesson in sacrifice for little ones. Ultimately, it 
does give meaning to the little Lenten offerings, but it must be 
understood also in its original context: our relation as creatures 
to our Creator. With this story, parents can teach children that 
the kind of sacrifice offered at Mass is a sign of the offerer’s life, 
his love, his need, his sorrow, his gratitude. From three or four 
years on, children may be reminded (in whispers) at Mass to “‘of- 
fer the bread and wine with Father, and offer yourself, dear.” 
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Learning that after the Consecration Jesus is present, they may be 
reminded, ‘“‘Now you have Jesus for your gift to give—offer Him 
to God the Father.” 

This story also teaches them the importance of a right interior 
disposition. For example: how important is our preparation be- 
fore Mass and at the foot of the altar. Confiteors, acts of con- 
trition of all kinds, must be sincere. 

Abel’s story is followed in Holy Scripture by other sacrifice 
stories: Noe and his sacrifice of thanksgiving after the safe 
journey in the ark; Melchisedech and his sacrifice of bread and 
wine after Abraham’s victory; Abraham and Isaac and God’s com- 
mand to sacrifice; Moses and the sacrifice that is a sign of our 
ransom from sin. Each story illumines the final totally effective 
sacrifice of Christ on the Cross, made present again in the Mass. 

Footnotes and the dictionary sections in the family’s Bible, the 
notes in the family’s missals, as well as other readings, help par- 
ents grasp the significance of the various sacrifice stories and 
explain them to their children so that “going to offer sacrifice” 
can become meaningful to the very young. Children are not able 
to manage all the parts of the Mass for a long time, but they can 
understand why they go to Mass and how to take part in their 
way. Mothers may enhance the stories of sacrifice by encouraging 
creative projects with crayons, colored papers, scissors, play with 
dolls, many things. These activities need be neither elaborate nor 
brilliantly executed to be effective. Children take with them last- 
ing impressions from such adventures, even though to the adult 
eye they seem only to have made a mess. 


‘THE SACRAMENTS 


Now, after the Redemption, we have a God who has been a 
man. Now God has lived in our world, suffered in it as we do— 
and as we make one another suffer—and left us in His Church 
all that we need to heal the wound we inherited from Adam, in 
His teaching all that we need to know to live in a fallen world 
like God. Our mother, the Church, teaches as all mothers teach, 
with words, signs, and symbols. Not only does she give our chil- 
dren divine life in the sacraments, but also the visible signs we 
need to teach our children about the divine life they possess. 
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For example, the sin of Adam is washed off our souls by the 
water and words of baptism. A mother can meditate most fruit- 
fully on this, alone and later with her children, as she washes any- 
thing—children, dishes, clothes, floors, windows. Penance, too, is 
a cleansing as well as a healing. The saints have used the washing 
of windows as an example of how the light of grace shines into 
the soul after the grime of sins is removed. Our Lord called Him- 
self a physician who comes to heal souls, making them well 
through the sacrament of penance after they have been sick with 
sin. These examples make excellent sense to pre-schoolers. 

To help us grow strong in the life of grace, our souls are fed 
the food which is God Himself, the Holy Eucharist. Adam could 
not eat God. Even angels cannot eat God. But we can—and must, 
or we will die. As one’s body must have food so it will not die, 
so one’s soul must have food so it will not die. Both father and 
mother can meditate on this as they work, then teach it to their 
children. The father, as he labors daily to earn his family’s food, 
and the mother, as she prepares and serves the food for her fam- 
ily’s bodies, are types of Christ, who labored on the Cross that His 
bride, the Church, might feed her children’s souls the food that 
is His body. Out of such meditations comes the material for the 
parents’ teaching. Certainly the doctrines are not new, but often 
heard in the Gospels at Mass, in sermons, in the confessional. 
Perhaps it is a new idea that this be taught long before First 
Communion time, but it is the best possible preparation, together 
with the frequent encouragement to make spiritual communions. 
The cost for the parents? A certain disciplining of one’s thoughts 
for a while each day, curbing one’s use of kitchen and car radio, 
time-wasting conversations, telephonings, aimless reading. For 
parents who pray, attend Mass and the sacraments regularly, the 
habit of meditation is not too difficult to acquire. 

If parents hesitate to teach such great truths in such simple ways, 
they have but to read in the Gospels how Jesus taught, then fol- 
low His example. He, too, takes the little children into His arms. 
He does not object to the simplicity of their faith, nor to the sim- 
plicity with which they must be taught. Indeed, He is “indignant” 
when the apostles suggest they be sent away. 

He gives the family its basic rule of life when He explains the 
iast judgment to the apostles. The good will be saved, He says, 
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because ‘“‘when I was hungry, you gave me to eat, when I was 
thirsty, you gave me to drink, when I was naked, you clothed 
me... . The damned will be lost because “‘you did not give me 
to eat, or to drink, or clothe me.” He is saying that we must see 
Christ in one another. But how is it possible to teach this to chil- 
dren, and when? 


PARENTS’ SPECIAL GRACE 


We must remember that together with their natural aptitudes, 
the parents possess the unique grace of their vocation which 
prompts them when there is the occasion to teach, and helps them 
with the teaching. This grace is given only to the parents—not to 
sisters, not to grandmothers, not to baby-sitters, no matter how 
competent. (If God should take the parents from a child, of course 
He would compensate.) Others in the child’s life have their graces, 
but not the parents’. Let us suppose that the father or mother 
is busy at some chore when a minor brawl destroys the peace. 
This is one of the occasions a parent would use to teach a small 
lad that he must not—what? Kick his brother? Bite his brother? 
Spit on his brother? (There is an extensive list of possibilities. ) 
“You must not do that. It is wrong and displeasing to God. Our 
Lord said when He was on earth that whatever we do to one an- 
other, we do to Him. You see? It is the same as kicking Christ 
when you kick your brother.” For a four-year-old, this is explan- 
ation enough. He does not question. He does not object. Neither 
does he master seeing Christ in his brothers, for a long, long time, 
but he begins to try. This is the point. Parents will attest to the 
dificulty of loving Christ in one another. All the more do they 
see the wisdom of striving to love Him thus at an early age. Christ 
says we will be judged on this. Evidently it is the only motive 
that will satisfy God. We must teach it to our children. It will be 
the doctrine we will develop for them a few years later when we 
introduce them for the first time to the idea of the mystical body. 

If it is Christ we serve in our children, Christ we love—then it 
is Christ we teach. This was the vocation of Mary and Joseph— 
to bring forth Christ and care for Him in many ways, among 
them to teach Him. Parents can find in our Lord’s manner of 
teaching in His public life, striking confirmation of the claim that 
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teaching in the home truly forms the minds and souls of children. 
There is abundant evidence during the three years of preaching 
that the daily tasks of Mary, the work and teaching of Joseph, 
formed Him as a child. Mothers will gain a substantial idea of 
the ways of the Christ Child by observing the ways of their own 
small children (excepting their faults), for He was as human as 
they. Despite their shortcomings, from their own maternal re- 
sponses they can guess at the responses of Our Lady. She too ex- 
plained, in answer to endless questions. And because we know 
something of the splendor of her mind and soul, we know she 
would have lifted His mind from the natural to the supernatural 
with her explanations. She was the greatest of contemplatives, 
after her Son, and it is not guesswork to imagine that she likened 
the life of the leaven to the life of the soul, the saving qualities of 
the salt of the earth to the saving qualities of the salt of wisdom, 
a supply of oil in reserve against the darkness to the life of virtue 
in preparation for death. Lesser mothers like Margaret Bosco have 
taught the same way. All mothers and fathers are meant to teach 
this way. To discover Mary teaching her Son as she worked, 
prayed, recreated, is to begin to discover the mind that was in 
Mary—and this we may imitate. The same is true of St. Joseph. 
His fatherly instruction of the boy Christ is evidenced in the 
parable of the wineskin, the parables of building, farming, the 
seasons, the weather, the ways of householders and their servants. 
The minds of Mary and Joseph formed the mind that was in 
Christ. This is inevitable in any family—our family as well as 
the Holy Family. 


CHRIST, THE MOopEL TEACHER 


Christ in the Gospels teaches the parents how to train their 
little ones in virtue. This is the mystery of the Gospels: they feed 
the little ones as well as the great. With respect to telling lies, for 
example, He teaches us: ““The devil is the father of lies.” This is 
simple and to the point and states the case exactly. One can con- 
firm this for a child by reading aloud the scene in the Garden of 
Eden where the devil told the first recorded lie. Omission does 
not deny that among the lies he has fathered are also all heresies, 
errors, unbelief, false teaching, and so forth. It simply concen- 
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trates at the moment on the fact that the devil is also behind the 
business of telling your mother you didn’t when you did, the 
only aspect of lying with which a small child has any concern. (It 
goes without saying that he will be helped to expand his under- 
standing of truth as he grows older.) One must give a child 
reasons why he must not lie, and our Lord has stated these also. 
They cannot be improved upon. “I am the Truth.” “Be with Me 
or be against Me.” ““Whoever hears the truth hears My voice,” 
and more. These help to identify conscience for a child. No one 
will deny the need to identify conscience with the voice of God, 
as soon as possible. One child, having steadily refused to tell the 
truth about something, was left to sit on a chair while his mother 
went off to fast for him, and pray. (When there is nothing else 
for parents to do to help a child with virtue, they can always fast 
and pray.) He returned after a half hour to admit the truth. “I 
am so glad you told me at last,” said his mother. ““What made you 
tell the truth?” “I sat on the chair and I heard Him say it in my 
head: You know you did it.” It is good to know who speaks with 
the voice of conscience. (Should any reader wonder if the child 
imagined this to be a “‘locution,” he did not. Questioning showed 
that he meant quite simply that he had listened to his conscience. ) 

Together with the rich lessons of the Gospels, the lives of the 
saints provide abundant examples of the how of acquiring virtue, 
their variety rescuing the constantly repeated lessons from becom- 
ing nagging sermons. Virtue, St. Catherine and all the other saints 
teach, is acquired by being practised on its opposite. Our Lord 
told St. Philip Neri that he would acquire patience with the two 
irritating sacristans, precisely as he resisted the temptation to be 
impatient with them. A small boy understands this quite easily. 
Each time he fights the temptation to tell a lie, disobey, be ugly 
to his brother, the virtue of truthfulness, obedience, or kindness 
grows a little stronger in him. Sad to say, each time he does not 
resist the temptation, he forms a little bit more a habit of naughti- 
ness. But to know how it works and where one stands is very help- 
ful. It gives, together with the love of God, the best reason for 
resisting temptation. Virtue must be practised, just as one must 
practise tying his shoes, catching a ball, swimming the dog pad- 
dle. “I gave up my own will at last!’ shouted a small boy I know 
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after many unsuccessful tries. Oh good—now he must start to 
practise keeping this a secret! 

No wonder, when there is so much to learn and to practise, 
that this learning should not be postponed for the five or six years 
it takes to reach the parochial school. Furthermore, if this is to be 
taught by the sisters only, and not the parents, there is reason to 
wonder if the teaching will penetrate as deeply as it might. It is 
the home that makes the most lasting impression. God has de- 
signed family life that way. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOL DILEMMA 


In a recent discussion of the possible discontinuing of some 
elementary parochial schools in favor of greater emphasis on sec- 
ondary schools, one of the reasons opposing the move was that 
children cannot afford to lose the early moral and religious train- 
ing they receive from the sisters. One can say, without robbing 
the sisters of their due, that the child is supposed to receive his 
early moral and religious training from his parents, years before 
he goes to the sisters. Sisters were never meant by God or man— 
or sisters—to be substitutes for the teaching of parents. Children 
were never meant to go to school and return home “‘to teach their 
parents.” Parents are supposed to teach their children. Parents 
are quite able to teach their children the same basic religious 
truths and practises that the sisters in the early grades are now 
teaching. If parents would teach as they might, these trained 
teachers could be released from the early grades and put into the 
junior high schools where young minds, formed in the faith at 
home, begin at last to question, challenge, to notice that abroad 
in society these truths of the faith are not the rules all men live by 
and to want to know why. How could this be safely done without 
risking the entire early religious training of the child? 

It would take a long time to work out a plan that would not 
entail a certain risk for some of the children, but an immediate 
help for parents everywhere would be periodic parish courses of 
instruction for parents (like the inquiry classes for prospective 
converts) which would re-examine the basic truths that must be 
taught in the home. Where there are parish libraries, pamphlets 
and other readings for parents could supplement the courses. A 
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policy successfully inaugurated in one parish (in Loveland, 
Ohio), where children were not eligible to receive First Com- 
munion until thoroughly instructed by their parents at home, 
could be followed and extended to confirmation as well. 

With lay people inevitably drawn to a deeper understanding 
of their role in the mystical body through participation in the 
Mass, now beginning all over the country, the outlook for an in- 
creased interest in teaching religion in the family is promising. 

‘But untrained parents cannot teach theology,” it has been, and 
may still be, protested. What else are the truths children learn 
about God? Parents are not theologians, it is true, but they must 
teach things which are theologically true. Otherwise, they are not 
teaching what the Church teaches. American parents are an in- 
genious lot. ‘They can learn to do just about anything they put 
their minds to—build a house, strip down a motor, put it back 
together again, make a dress, upholster a chair. It simply is not 
true that they could not master the teaching of religion to their 
small children. By right and by obligation it is their job, not the 
theologians’. ‘They are far better situated to do it than the theol- 
ogians. God has seen to this. Together with their natural gifts, 
and the grace of their vocation, He has given them the children. 


Epitor’s Note: The subject matter of this article will be discussed 
by Mary Reed Newland on a Chicago television program to be spon- 
sored by Cross AND Crown during the last week of September. 






























Mary and the Poor of Israel 


Barnabas M. Ahern, C.P. 


HERE was a day at Nazareth—before she was known as 

“Queen” or ‘“Mediatrix’”—when Mary was simply a lovely 
young Jewess and nothing more. Faithful child of Abraham and 
daughter of David, she belonged, mind and heart, to those who 
waited expectantly to welcome the Messiah. 

Her inner life followed a pattern traced by the prophets for 
the holy remnant of Israel which would emerge from the fire- 
tried centuries to pledge obedience to the promised king. Proph- 
ets had dreamed wondrous dreams of this little group offering to 
the Messiah the faith of Israel’s patriarchs, the desires of her seers, 
the holiness of her just ones. But it is the prophet Zephaniah who 
has expressed best of all the spirit of the chosen remnant. His 
eyes alight with vision, he promised in the name of God: “I will 
leave in the midst of thee a poor and needy people; and they shall 
hope in the name of the Lord. The remnant of Israel shall not 
do iniquity nor speak lies nor shall a deceitful tongue be found 
in their mouth. ... In that day it shall be said to Jerusalem: “The 
Lord thy God in the midst of thee is mighty: he will save, he will 
rejoice over thee with gladness, he will be silent in his love, he 
will be joyful over thee in praise’”’ (3:12 f.; 16f.). 

Mary of Nazareth belonged to this ‘poor and needy people,” 
her soul steeped as no other in their spirit of humble, trusting 
dependence. To learn the riches of her inward life, the thoughts 
that filled her mind and the secrets of her heart, is to study what 


it meant to be one of Israel’s anawim—God’s “poor and needy.” 
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MARY AND THE POOR OF ISRAEL 


Gop’s ROLE IN FORMING THE POOR 


The concept of the anawim has roots in the earth that was 
“waste and void’; it originated in the primeval darkness that 
covered the abyss when “the spirit of God was stirring above the 
waters” (Gen. 1:1 f.). At that moment God worked on nothing 
to produce all that is; and, when finished, ““God saw that all he 
had made was very good” (1:31). God at work on nothing to 
produce all that is good: this is the record of every divine deed in 
Israel’s history. 

The very origin of this people as the children of Abraham 
called for a miracle, the birth of Isaac from an aged father and 
mother. It was always the same: God was ever at work to make 
Israel what He dreamed it should be. For some it was merely a 
turn of chance that prepared the land of Egypt for the long so- 
journ there. But chaste Joseph, with the insight of the pure of 
heart, recognized God’s hand reaching from end to end mightily 
and ordering all things sweetly: ‘““God sent me before you to pre- 
serve a remnant for you in the land, and to deliver you in a 
striking way. Not you but God sent me here’ (Gen. 45:7 f.). 

It was God, too, who brought the stay in Egypt to a close; His 
plans called for something better. He Himself took the initiative, 
wresting the poor sufferers from the grasp of Pharao and leading 
them out into the freedom of the desert. 

The deliverance from Egypt had its sequel in the desert wan- 
dering and the conquest of Chanaan. The weary nomads crossed 
the Jordan dry-shod, as previously they had passed unharmed 
through the parted waters of the Red Sea. The capture of Jericho 
and Hai followed in quick succession, and each conquest involved 
an act of God. All those with a heart to believe could see in this 
a proof of present love and a pledge of future mercy. 

Everything was from God—the people, the land, the lawgiver. 
So, too, Israel’s first great prophet was a man of His making. 
Samuel came as a gift of heaven to a barren mother, who recog- 
nized the Giver in His gift and made grateful return by conse- 
crating to Him forever the boy He had bestowed. To many the 
miracle of Samuel's birth seemed a unique wonder of God's 
goodness. But for Anna, his mother, it was only one of many 
similar incidents, all proving that God is always at work to save 
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the world He has made. She rises, then, from the thought of her 
child to contemplate the greater wonder of the universal salvation 
always at hand: 


My heart hath rejoiced in the Lord; 
and my horn is exalted in my God... 
because I have joyed in thy salvation... 

‘The Lord maketh poor and maketh rich; 
he humbleth and he exalteth. 

He raiseth up the needy from the dust, 
and lifteth up the poor from the dunghill, 
that he may sit with princes, 
and hold the throne of glory (I Sam. 2:1, 7 f.). 


Whatever Israel was, whatever it had, all was God’s work; He 
was ever in the midst of His people to produce good things from 
nothing and to renew after failure. 


“THe Lorp ALONE THEIR LEADER” 


The prophets saw this truth energizing the whole course of 
their nation’s history. God had taken part in every incident from 
first to last: 


He found them in a wilderness, 
a wasteland of howling desert. 
He shielded them and cared for them, 
guarding them as the apple of His eye. 
As an eagle incites its nestlings forth 
by hovering over its brood, 
So He spread His wings to receive them 
and bore them up on His pinions. 


‘The Lord alone was their leader (Deut. 32:10-12). 


The prophet Ezechiel glimpsed the true picture with delicate 
sensitivity and painted it with the warm glow of consummate 
artistry. He saw a piteous babe, just born, cast upon the open 
field where it lay weltering in its blood. God passed by, and 
looked upon the poor little thing with love, and lavished upon it 
a devoted care that brought the child to rich and lovely maturity. 
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But the time came when faithless Israel sickened and died; its 
dry bones littered the white sand and bleached under a blister- 
ing sun. Once more God intervened to save: drawing together 
the scattered waste, He covered each skeleton with flesh and sin- 
ew, and breathed the gift of life: ‘““The spirit came into them, 
and they lived: and they stood up upon their feet, an exceeding 
great army” (37:10). 


MAN’s ROLE IN BECOMING PooR 


Thus it always was: God’s creative power hovered over an 
earth that was “‘waste and void” to produce all that was fair and 
good. In return, He asked for one thing: let Israel live in con- 
stant awareness of her dependence upon Him. ‘Time and again, 
therefore, He reminded His people of their need for Him. His 
is the sovereign will that rules the present; His is the wisdom that 
creates the future; His is the power that makes all reality. What- 
ever Israel was or might become, it owed all to the simple fact 
that God’s loving gaze had rested upon it. 

But it is easy for man to forget his benefactor and to despise 
what he has received. It was a chronic ailment for God’s people. 
They tended to ignore the strong hand that held them up; they 
seemed to resent their need for support. 

The prophets struggled against this spirit of proud self-suffici- 
ency. Sent by God to proclaim divine truth, they sought to dissolve 
the lie of Israel’s self-reliance. Isaiah, greatest of them all, dedicated 
his whole ministry to the laborious task of shifting attention from 
man to God. The vision he saw in the Temple inaugurated this 
mission. As he gazed on the Lord “sitting upon a throne high and 
elevated,” he heard the angels sing, ““Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
of hosts” (6:1, 3); and a sense of divine transcendence marked 
his soul with living awareness of his own frail creaturehood. Davy 
after day he thundered against everything human that reared in 
pride before God. Fearlessly he sang his paeans of humility against 
“everyone that is proud and highminded, and everyone that is 
arrogant” (2:12). 

But in the Temple Isaiah also came to know in a new way the 
immanence of God. For he heard the angels sing, “All the earth 
is full of His glory” (6:3); all that it contains is of His making. 
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What comfort in these words! The land of Zabulon and Nephthali 
might be shrouded in darkness and torn by anguish; God would 
bring light and joy (9:1 f.). Israel would be reduced to a remnant 
and scattered to a distant nation; under God’s lead, the remnant 
would return and, through His power, would once more become 
a mighty nation (10:20f.). A charred stump might be the last 
vestige of a once verdant forest; but from it a divine shoot would 
grow (11:1). The God of power and mercy could produce any- 
thing from nothing, so long as men were sincere enough to 
acknowledge their need of Him and to “lean upon the Lord, the 
Holy One of Israel, in truth” (10:20). This assurance made Isaiah 
an incorrigible optimist. “If you return and be quiet you shall be 
saved. In silence and in hope shall your strength be’ (30:15). 

His teaching explains the regular reappearance of human good- 
ness in Israel’s history. The holy men and women who take part 
in the story all bowed low before God with that total surrender 
which enabled Him to do great things for them. The later proph- 
ets call these blessed one the anawim—‘the poor and needy 
people”; and they refer to their spirit as anawah—‘lowliness.” 
‘These words are suggestive tokens rather than complete titles, 
for no single word could ever contain a spirit so rich. At the same 
time, however, they are particularly apt terms, for they symbolize 
perfectly the Isaian formula for gaining God’s favor. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE POOR 


Israel never attached special value to poverty, though it was 
always a reality in Israel. Poor people always existed in the land 
and the nation’s early laws made prudent provision for their care. 
According to God’s promises, the people had a right to comfort 
and security. Those who suffered want were considered unfor- 
tunate. Far from being something desirable, poverty was looked 
upon as a lack of the good things God had pledged. 

The prophets, however, introduced a new note. The poverty 
of eighth-century Israel was due, not merely to misfortune, but 
also to criminal encroachments of the wealthy. In dealing with 
poverty, therefore, the prophets of the period—Amos and Osee, 
Isaiah and Micah—confronted not only a social problem but 
also a moral abuse that continued through the following century 
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li down to the fall of Jerusalem. The prophets looked upon the 
id poor as innocent victims of evil practice and cruel oppression; 
it naturally, then, they spoke of them with new overtones of sym- 
it pathy. In comparison with the fraudulent rich the poor are in the 
le right, and their cause is just. God is on their side and they can 
st lay claim to His special protection. But this does not mean that 
d poverty itself becomes automatic holiness in His eyes. Jeremiah 
y- considered the poor people of his day as reprehensible before God 
0 as the rich (5:4). Even more pointedly, the wisdom literature, 
e written long after the prophets and in the light of their teaching, 
h always spoke of poverty as an evil to avoid and often, as evil in 
e its cause. 
But the prophets’ use of the vocabulary of poverty was never 
1. forgotten. They had employed it freely in a religious context; 
‘t they had spoken of the poor with sympathy and had represented 
r their misery as crying out to God for mercy. Thus they prepared 
: the way for the transformation of the vocabulary of poverty into 
. a vocabulary of grace. The basis of this transfer is the Isaian 
” principle that God works His divine effects only when man recog- 
, nizes human insufficiency. The occasion for transfer is any per- 
e sonal experience of human powerlessness. The miseries of life 
. and the inability of most men to cope with them, the vicissitudes 
of social struggle and the readiness of the strong to trample on 
the weak, the instability of man’s will and the radical weakness 
of all things human: these trying and humbling experiences came 
frequently enough into the lives of God’s friends to fill them with 
5 poignant awareness of their own poverty and constant need for 
] His help. They must depend wholly upon Him and look to Him 
: for everything or perish. What was more natural, then, than that 
t they should speak to God with the very words that sounded on 
the lips of the poor? Often enough these holy ones were poor in 
1 reality; always they were poor in spirit. ? 
Even the earliest heroes of Israel sought God’s help as poor 
y 1There is no question that actual poverty in external life often did much to 
t strengthen inward poverty of spirit. Thus M.-J. Lagrange in Evangile selon S. Luc 
(Paris: Gabalda, 1921), p. 187, seems to make it even an integral part of true 
1 poverty of spirit, for he characterizes “the poor man” in these words: ‘The 
TMtwWXOG ... is the man of inferior condition, lacking goods of fortune and often 
mistreated and humiliated, yet who constantly looks to God for help.” However, 


external poverty, though often a favorable condition, was not a necessary ele- 
ment in poverty of spirit. 
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men. Wealthy Abraham assumed the posture and used the phrases 
of the mendicant when he pleaded with God for the saving of 
Sodom. So, too, a later writer sums up Moses’ whole character 
with a single word that expresses his poverty of spirit: “Moses 
himself was by far the meekest man (anaw) on the face of the 
earth” (Num. 12:3). Holy Anna, pleading for a child, drew God's 
attention to her share in the misery of the poor: ““O Lord of hosts, 
if thou wilt look down on the affliction (ani) of thy servant”... 
(I Sam. 1:11). God’s true friends felt themselves to be really poor 
before Him. Dependence and loving surrender were the breath 
of their life. 

This spirit pulses in every page of the prophet Jeremiah. He is 
the poor man par excellence, for no prophet equals him in pit 
eous pleading for the help of God. By temperament his whole 
being was exquisitely sensitized to pain. A warmhearted, emo- 
tional man, he was keenly alive to love and could feel the op 
position of others in every fibre of his soul. Yet God asked him to 
inveigh against all in Israel. What a fearful vocation for a sensi- 
tive man! Poor Jeremiah always felt the heartache of this lifetime 
struggle, and he cried out: “My sorrow is above sorrow; my heart 
mourneth within me” (8:18). He needed God in the way a suf- 
fering poor man needs a friend to help him in his indigence and 
to defend him against unjust oppression. Therefore, the harassed 
prophet used the words of the poor to express his misery and to 
plead for God’s pity. 


‘THE PoOoR IN THE PSALMS 


Once Jeremiah had written his personal journal, others also 
felt free to use his style in their intimate dealings with God. But 
above all others the authors of the Psalms were truly kindred 
spirits. Causse has aptly named the Psalter a “Book of the Poor,” ? 
not because, as he suggests, it was composed only by the party of 
the poor after the exile, but because it is the outpouring of hearts 
that were steeped in lowly dependence and total surrender. These 
authors belonged to no particular social class; one at least, King 
David, must have been wealthy. But they were all conscious of 


2A. Causee, Les “Pauvres” d’Israél (Paris: Librairie Istra, 1922), p. 81. 
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need for God.* A humbling sense of human _ powerlessness, 
mingled with strong trust in God, filled their souls with readiness 
to serve, patience in waiting, and the clinging love of a child. All 
this is contained in the single word anawah—poverty of spirit; 
it is the theme that pervades the whole Psalter. 

The Psalmists were friends of God. More than anything they 
say, the very way they say it is proof of this. They are so sure of 
God's love that, at times, they seem Promethean in daring. Fear- 
lessly they lay bare their whole soul because they are certain God 
will understand. Whatever misery drained them of strength, there 
was always one thought to sustain them: God was their friend, He 
would not abandon them. The author of Psalm 21 cried out: 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me, far from my 
prayer, from the words of my cry?” (v. 2) But because he was 
certain of God’s friendship, he continued to plead insistently: 
“Be not far from me, for I am in distress; be near, for I have no 
one to help me. ... But you, O Lord, be not far from me” (vv. 12, 
20). So, too, the author of Psalm 68 was “‘sunk in the abysmal 
swamp where there is no foothold” (v. 3); but he knew that he 
could always count on his divine friend: ““Answer me, O Lord, 
for bounteous is your kindness; in your great mercy turn toward 
me. Hide not your face from your servant” (v. 17 f.). 

These men needed such confidence, for time and again they 
were stripped of all human support and felt the full powerless- 
ness of creaturehood. Tasting anguish within and suffering op- 
pression from without, cut off from friends and cruelly betrayed, 
they sipped the nauseating dregs of human weakness. No heart- 
sick existentialist has reached a deeper nadir of distrust in all 
things created than the authors of Psalms 9B, 21, 54, 55, 
many others. 


and 


God was their only savior. No matter what their need, the 
Psalmists could always count on Him to intervene. How or when 


3 Thus J. Van der Ploeg in ‘Les Pauvres d’Isreal et leur Piété,’ Oudtesta- 
mentische Studien, VII (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1950), p. 264, aptly characterizes 
the anawim simply as humble men: ‘Nothing indicates that they were poor in 
the material sense. It seems rather that they were men whose principle virtue 
was humility, that is, they were perfectly submissive to God; and this spirit ap- 
peared in all their actions.” 
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or where they did not know; but His was the wisdom and power 
and love, and so in His own good time all would come well. * 

This attitude of soul was bound to influence the true Israelite 
in his dealings with others. The inward spirit of anawah, the 
habit of looking away from men to God, permeated even his ex- 
terior with the fragrance of peace. The tranquillity of complete 
dependence upon God overflowed in a spirit of meekness and 
humility. Others might take advantage, or mistreat and even per- 
secute him; human help might collapse and trusted friends turn 
traitor. Every second psalm describes something of what God's 
holy ones had to endure. Yet always there was the attitude of 
acceptance which marks the inveterately poor. Though the Psalm- 
ist pleaded with God to intervene, he always maintained the 
silent and calm forbearance of an afflicted poor man who is cer- 
tain his powerful protector will soon put in an appearance. To 
have acted otherwise would have been a lack of trust. Outer life 
flowed directly from the heart. Rooted distrust of self and un- 
failing confidence in God radiated the outward tranquillity of 
meekness. 

This was the spirit that God looked for in His people, a spirit 
that found analogy in the experiences of the poor. For the only 
attitude that rings true to man’s creaturehood compounds a sense 
of personal powerlessness with unfailing confidence in the power 
of God and total surrender to the guidance of His will. 

When the Isaian principle of dependence had transformed the 
vocabulary of poverty, the prophets following the exile called this 
spirit anawah—poverty—and those who possessed it the anawim 
—the poor. Whereas Amos in the eighth century told his people; 
“Seek good and not evil that you may live” (5:4), Zephaniah in 
the sixth century uses the new vocabulary to make the recom- 
mendation more pointed: “Seek the Lord, all you meek (anawim ) 
of the earth, who do His will. Seek righteousness, seek humility 
(anawah)” (2:3). The later prophet saw clearly that goodness 
becomes real through poverty of heart. So, too, the author of the 
last chapters of the prophecy of Isaiah teaches that this spirit 





* This is why the Psalms contain recurring references to the saving power of 
God: Ps. 35:10; 68:30; 85:2; 108:21, and so forth. God was seen to be al- 
ways at work, striving mercifully and mightily to better the lives of His creatures. 
Therefore, the holy ones of Israel constantly appealed for this salvation; on it 
they reposed all their hope. 
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alone could win favor from the Lord; for in his pages God’s word 
bears the message: “To whom shall I have respect, but to him 
that is poor and little and of a contrite spirit, and that trembleth 
at my words” (66:2). 


‘THE PooR OF THE MESSIANIC AGE 


It was natural, then, for the late prophets to identify the blessed 
remnant of the future as a group of anawim. These holy men 
and women, so dear to God, were to stand on the threshold of 
the new age to greet the Messiah and to enter with Him into the 
new kingdom. All that was best in Israel’s heritage must be vital 
reality in their souls. ‘Therefore, above all else, they must possess 
that spiritual poverty which alone rings true in man’s dealings 
with God. * Zephaniah was the first to state this explicitly; for it 
is in his prophecy that God promises: “I will leave in the midst 
of thee a poor and needy people; and they shall hope in the name 
of the Lord” (3:12). Later, in the last chapters of Isaiah, the 
Messiah pledges His mission of mercy to this group: “The Spirit 
of the Lord God is upon me, because the Lord hath anointed me. 
He hath sent me to preach to the meek (anawim), to heal the 
contrite of heart, ... to comfort all that mourn” (61:1-2). In- 
deed, the Messiah Himself would be characterized by this beau- 
tiful spirit of the anawim; He too would be meek and humble 
of heart. For just before the light of prophecy dimmed in Israel, 
Zachariah beheld the future king and sketched this pen-portrait 
of Him: “Behold, thy king will come to thee, the just and savior. 
He is poor (an?) and riding upon an ass” (9:9). 

All this came to pass. 

When at last He appeared, the humble Christ, those who came 
forward to greet Him were the truly poor in spirit—Joseph, 
Zachary and Elizabeth, Simeon and Ann, the Shepherds and the 
Magi; these formed His court, the holy remnant promised by the 
prophets. But long before, His gaze had rested with special love 

5 There is no question that this conviction profoundly influenced pre-Christian 
Judaism, as is evident from the literature of the Qumran community. Thus Oscar 
Cullman remarks in “The Significance of the Qumran Texts for Research into 


the Beginnings of Christianity,’ JBL, 74 (Dec. 1955), p. 215: “There is the 
designation, “The Poor’, which has become almost a proper name for the group.” 
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on Mary, the young Jewess of Nazareth. No other was so truly 
poor in spirit, so keenly conscious of need for Him, so perfectly 
surrendered to His will. That is why He chose her to be His 
mother—the most humble of the anawim. 


. . . . » 
QUEEN OF THE POOR 


When the angel brought her God’s message and asked her to 
become the mother of His son, Mary accepted the divine will 
with total surrender: “Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it 
done to me according to thy word” (Luke 1:38). This humble 
acceptance opened her heart to receive the greatest of God’s gifts, 
His own Son. Ever after, it was always the same: her spirit of 
anawah was the secret of all His favors to her. She herself knew 
this, for when Elizabeth congratulated her on the peerless privi- 
lege of her maternity, Mary answered with the voice of the 
anawim. For in her Magnificat we hear mingled strains from the 
song of Miriam and the canticle of Anna and the prayer of Judith: 


My soul magnifies the Lord, 
and my spirit rejoices in God my Savior; 
Because He has regarded the lowliness of His handmaid; .. . 
Because He who is mighty has done great things for me, 
and holy is His name. ... 


He has shown might with His arm, 
He has scattered the proud in the conceit of their heart. 


He has put down the mighty from their thrones, 
and has exalted the lowly. 

He has filled the hungry with good things, 
and the rich He has sent away empty. 

He has given help to Israel, His servant, 
mindful of His mercy (Luke 1:46-54). 


All her life long Mary grew ever more dear to God by growing 
ceaselessly in the spirit of the anawim. May we not say of her 
what St. Paul has said of her Son: she learned anawah from the 
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things that she suffered (Cf. Heb. 5:8). ° Everything that God per- 
mitted to happen in her life served only to deepen the depend- 
ence and to enrich the surrender contained in the first word she 
uttered: “Behold thy handmaid. Be it done to me according to 
thy word.” Always, too, this growth in inward life radiated a 
greater loveliness upon her whole external bearing. Within and 
without, Mary was ever the fairest of the anawim. 

Time and again she had to wait on God, certain of His will 
and power to help but quite in the dark as to when and where. 
She had to wait on Him when she felt Joseph’s wonderment about 
her pregnancy and sensed the problem that lay heavy upon his 
mind. She was certain that in God’s good time all would come 
well; but for the moment it meant keen suffering and inviolable 
silence—and quiet surrender. 





Even more she had to endure the anguish that goes deepest 
into the heart because it touches someone who is dearer than life 
itself. For instance, there was the day she entered the temple 
court to present her little one to His Father. An aged man took 
Him from her arms and, with eyes aglow, uttered words that 
pierced her soul: “Behold, this child is destined for the fall and 
for the rise of many in Israel, and for a sign that shall be con- 
tradicted” (Luke 2:54). Again, the hour struck when_ loss 
snatched Him out of her life. It was a very “poor” mother who 
sought Him sorrowing; for that day her soul agonized with the 
awareness that everything precious had slipped from her grasp. 
OFf course, she knew that in due time all would be well; but all 
the same the days of search were shrouded in blackness. That is 
why her “fiat” in those dark hours filled her soul as never be- 
fore with the surrender of the anawim. 


If anything, all her Son’s recorded words to her served the one 
great purpose of deepening this spirit within her. His every 
sentence steadied her gaze on the will of the Father. Thus when 
she found Him in the Temple, He reminded her that the ‘Fath- 
ers business’ must always come first (Lk. 2:49). When she 


8 We have followed here the suggestion of C. Spicq, O.P., in his recent com- 
mentary, L’Epitre aux Hebreux, II (Paris: Gabalda, 1953), p. 117, wherein he 
proposes that the Greek word for “obedience,” in this text OmaKON, is, according 
to its use in the Septuagint translation of II Sam. 22:36, an equivalent for the 
Hebrew noun, anawah. 
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asked Him for the courtesy of turning water into wine for the 
embarrassed hosts at Cana, He called her attention to the fact 
that the hour which the Father had assigned had not yet come 
(John 2:4). Only then did He work the wonder. Later, people 
spoke to Him of His mother and of the bond between Him and 
her (Luke 11:27-28; Matt. 12:46-50). But both times He made 
clear that what counted most was the tie that united them in the 
spirit of the anawim—perfect fidelity to the will of the Father. 

She needed this spirit in its fullness; for, in God’s eternal plan, 
she was to come closer to Him than any other through the most 
perfect of all surrenders: “Now there was standing by the cross 
of Jesus His mother. ... When Jesus, therefore, saw His mother 
and the disciple standing by, whom He loved, He said to His 
mother, ‘Woman, behold thy son’” (John 19:25 f.). Never be- 
fore or after has God asked any creature for such complete de- 
tachment from everything human and for such total surrender 
to His will. In place of Jesus she was asked to accept John; for 
Him who is all, the disciple who was only a man. And Mary, the 
Queen of the anawim, uttered the perfect word He was waiting 
for: “Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it done to me accord- 
ing to thy word.” 

Thus it always was. At every moment she met Him with the 
full-hearted surrender which is the very essence of the spirit of 
anawah. This is what He asks of all His followers—the spirit that 
formed the holiness of the Old Testament saints, that inspired the 
beautiful prayers of the Psalter, and figured so largely in the 
prophets’ dreams for the future. Therefore, on the day when He 
first drew a blueprint of the ideal Christian character, He sketched 
with deft stroke the features of the anawim: 


Blessed are the poor in spirit... . 

Blessed are the meek. . . 

Blessed are they who mourn. . . 

Blessed are they who hunger and thirst for justice. 

Blessed are the merciful... . 

Blessed are the pure of heart... . 

Blessed are the peacemakers... . 

Blessed are they who suffer persecution for justice’ sake... . 


(Matt. 5:3-10). 
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Perhaps, as He spoke these words, He was recalling verses from 
the Psalms or from the prophets.* Perhaps... . 

But there was a way much more simple. All He had to do was 
to think of His mother in the poor little house at Nazareth and 
to put into words the beautiful spirit He saw in her—the lowli- 
est and the loveliest of the anawim. 


7A. Lemonnyer, O.P., has prepared a suggestive study, “Le Messianisme des 
Béatitudes,’ Rev. des Sciences Phil. et Théol., XI (1922), pp. 373-389, wherein 
he shows that “the heroes of the beatitudes and their religious privileges come in 
direct line from the Old Testament and from the vital center of Israelite faith, 
that is found in the prophets and psalmists” (p. 376). This article highlights the 
unity of the vocabulary of poverty in both Testaments: cf. pp. 376 f. 








“Doctor Discretus’: Walter Hilton 


Benoit du Moustier 


A N IMPORTANT figure in medieval mysticism is the English 
+4 writer, Walter Hilton, an Augustinian Canon Regular of 
Nottinghamshire, who died in 1396. 

Over a period of centuries this English mystical writer has ex- 
ercised considerable influence on the interior life of many souls 
in his own country and abroad. Manuscripts of his principal work, 
The Ladder of Perfection, have been found as far afield as south- 
ern France. A Latin translation under the title Scala Perfectionis 
was probably undertaken while the author was still alive. Lacking 
literary charm, though having a profound mystical teaching, this 
work became the most widely circulated book produced by the 
flourishing mysticism of England. Generations of monks have 
copied it. As a devotional classic it ranked among the texts Wyn- 
kyn de Worde chose for his famous London incunabula. ‘The 
seventeenth century Dom Augustine Baker, in whose doctrines 
we find summarized the best of ancient English spirituality, para 


phrases in Sancta Sophia! 


Walter Hilton’s most typical chapters, 
those on the parable of the pilgrim on his way to the Jerusalem 
of contemplation. The first three books on The Imitation of 


Christ were believed for a time to be from Hilton’s pen. 


"THE LADDER OF PERFECTION 


Hilton’s most important work, The Ladder of Perfection, seems 
to have been written for an anchoress, though it is possible that 


1 Section 1, chap. 6. 
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this is a literary fiction, for the author undoubtedly had in view 
a larger circle of readers. 

The book, a complete manual of the spiritual life, gives ascet- 
icism its rightful place but goes from there to the heights of in- 
fused contemplation. The wisdom of Scripture; of St. Augustine, 
St. Gregory, and St. Bernard; still more, of Aquinas and the great 
scholastics, is condensed in it. Methodical and soundly analytic- 
al, it yet avoids the arbitrary classifications so often repugnant to 
the modern mind. 

The Ladder of Perfection is divided into two books. ‘The first, 
predominately ascetical, treats of the obliteration in man’s soul of 
the image of sin. The second book, mystical in tone, describes the 
restoration in the soul of the image of God. “Reform in faith,” 
the negative element—what St. John of the Cross calls active 
purification—may, if generously practiced, call down from heaven 
the graces of passive purification—what Hilton calls “reform in 
feeling’’—whereby the soul is positively transformed into the im- 
age and likeness of its Lord. When this element of “feeling,” of 
supernatural passivity, finally predominates, then the mystical 
stages of the interior life, properly so-called, have set in. 

The long and tiresome way to contemplation Hilton describes 
as a pilgrimage. We shall have to proceed in a dark “night,” in 
which people “often feel their mind and their will withdrawn 
from the things of earth and brought into a profound and very 
sweet peace, undisturbed by vain thoughts or the bodily senses.” * 

Hilton’s elaborate comparison of the pilgrimage towards the 
mystical Jerusalem, his description of the night of purification, his 
doctrine, the images and the very words, strongly suggest the 
teachings of St. John of the Cross. Dom David Knowles, O.S.B.. 
affirms that if the English Augustinian had written in Spanish he 
would be considered one of the chief sources of The Ascent of 
Mount Carmel and The Dark Night of the Soul.” * 


Docror OF MODERATION 


Even the holiest books of the saints and doctors of the Church 


“The Ladder of Perfection, translated into modern English by Dom Gerard 
Sitwell, O.S.B. (London: Burns Oates, 1953) Book II, chap. 27. 


’ Dom David Knowles, O.S.B., The English Mystics (London, 1927), p. 111 
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are not always opportune reading for everyone. It has for many 
years been my conviction that this applies emphatically to the 
works of St. John of the Cross. 

There is no doubt that his writings have contributed greatly 
to the formation of many contemplatives and saints. On the other 
hand, I have personally witnessed the tragic failure of a number 
of interior lives that sought their inspiration entirely from St. 
John of the Cross. These well-intentioned souls were guided ac- 
cording to his spirit—or, more accurately, according to what they 
believed it to be. My own opinion on this point has been strongly 
confirmed by what others have told me from their own richer 
experience. I am thinking here of something related to me by a 
monk, who, as guestmaster of a Carthusian monastery, had given 
spiritual direction to a considerable number of retreatants, both 
clerics and laymen. Far too frequently he had been confronted 
with generous souls of high ideals who were at a complete loss as 
to what to do with themselves, who were in danger of becoming 
psychically unbalanced. A few cases did in fact end in cerebral 
exhaustion, and one or two others in downright insanity. Curi- 
ously, this monk often discovered that he was dealing with souls 
who had based their conduct on what they believed to be the 
teaching of St. John of the Cross. 

The works of John of the Cross lend themselves all too easily 
to an extremely rigoristic interpretation, such as that taught by 
those who assert that any soul aiming high ought to renounce 
every possible natural satisfaction, becoming, as it were, blind 
and deaf, indifferent to everything whatsoever, sacrificing all that 
in any way can be sacrificed. The supernatural, according to them, 
can be built only on the ruins of the natural. 

‘These assertions are true and exact when applied with the 
necessary distinctions, but the distinctions are lacking. It is pre- 
cisely on this point that Walter Hilton is superior to St. John of 
the Cross. The mysticism of Walter Hilton is characterized by a 
realistic and sane moderation which in no way detracts from its 
fervor and intensity. He is pre-eminently the “Doctor Discretus,” 
the doctor of moderation, a far more suitable guide on the long 
and narrow path to divine union than St. John of the Cross, un 
less the latter be interpreted competently. 
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HILTON AND ST. JOHN OF THE CROsS 


It must be admitted that there are in Walter Hilton texts 
which at first sight remind us of rigoristic passages in John of 
the Cross. 


Seek then what you have lost, in order that you may find it. I am sure 
that anyone who had once a little insight into the dignity and beauty 
which belong to the soul by nature, and which it may have again by 
grace, would hate and despise all the happiness and beauty of this world 
as he would a piece of carrion. And his only desire, night and day—but 
for the frailty and the bare necessities of his bodily nature—would be to 
lament and seek by prayer how he might come to it again. * 

The necessary qualification of the apparent rigoristic flair is 
not, however, absent. It is printed here in italics. 

The next passage is more absolute. What we have lost and 
should recover, Hilton explains, can be summarized in one word: 
Jesus. He continues: 


Seek then Jesus whom you have lost. He wills to be sought, and it 
follows that He can, to some extent, be found, for He says Himself: 
Every man that seeks shall find (Matt. 7:8). The seeking is laborious, 
but the finding joyous. Follow therefore the counsel of the wise man if 
you would find Him: If you seek wisdom, which is Jesus, as silver and 
gold by digging deep for it, you will find it (Prov. 2:4). It behooves you 
to dig deep in your heart, for He lies hidden there, and to cast out all 
love and attraction for earthly things, and all sorrow and anxiety about 
them, and so you will find wisdom, that is Jesus. . . . Your mind must 
not be overmuch occupied with worldly matters, useless thoughts, and 
carnal affections, but must rise up above all earthly things as far as pos- 
sible to the sight of Jesus Christ. ® 


WHEN OBSERVE MODERATION? 


“You should have the intention of being always occupied bodily 
or spiritually and never idle, always raising your heart by desire 
to God and the joys of heaven, whether you are eating and drink- 
ing or occupied in any other bodily action. As far as possible do 
not depart from this rule, for with this purpose before you, you 


t Ladder of Perfection, op. cit., Book I, chap. 46 (Italics added 
° [bid., chap. 48. 
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will always apply yourself to your work. And if by frailty or by 
negligence you fall into any useless occupation or speech, yout 
conscience will prick you. You will be led to find all trivial in- 
terests irksome and to turn again at once to the thought of Jesus 
Christ, occupying yourself with some good work. With regard to 
your body, vou should be discreet in eating, drinking, sleeping, 
and all sorts of bodily penance, and also about long vocal prayers 
or great sensible devotion which seeks to express itself in tears or 
violent efforts of the imagination. Unless a man is moved by a 
special grace it is good to observe discretion in these matters, for 
moderation is best. But when it is a question of destroying sin by 
custody of your heart, of a lasting desire of virtue and the joys of 
heaven, of acquiring inner knowledge and love of Jesus Christ, 
observe no moderation, for the more these things are sought the 
better. You must hate sin and all carnal loves and fears without 
ceasing, and love and desire virtues and purity of heart without 
measure if possible. I do not say that this is necessary for salva- 
tion, but it is profitable. And if you have this intention, you will 
advance more in virtue in a year than you will in seven years 
without it.” © 

Wisdom and exact theology are contained in the following 
quotations: 


You may say that since you must of necessity eat and drink and sleep 
and cannot do these things without pleasure, it seems there can be no 
sin in them. I reply that if you are reasonably moderate in eating and 
drinking and the other things necessary to your bodily welfare, and you 
take no more pleasure in them than nature demands, and do this be- 
cause of the benefit it brings to your spiritual life, then certainly you com- 
mit no sin. In that case you do indeed know how to regulate your diet. 
... Hunger is a malady of our nature and food is its medicine, and so 
the pleasure that accompanies it, insofar as it is natural and necessary, 
is no sin. But when the pleasure is sought deliberately for itself, it is sinful. 
And it is there that the mastery lies: to have skill to distinguish necessity 
from deliberate pleasure. They are so joined together and one so ac- 
companies the other that it is difficult to accept one as necessary and 
reject the other as deliberate indulgence, for it often appears as necessary. 
Nevertheless, since sin is rooted in the necessity of nature which is not in 
itself a sin—for however holy a man is he needs to eat and drink and 


6 Tbid., chap. 22 (Italics added 
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sleep—the pleasure that comes under the color of this necessity and yet 
goes too far is a less serious sin. * 

Know this, that anyone who wishes to give himself to the spiritual life 
will find himself much hampered by the pains of hunger voluntarily un- 
dertaken, or sickness, or headache, or any other sort of bodily suffering 
brought on by his own fault by excessive fasting, unless it is by the very 
special grace of God. For although bodily suffering—either produced by 
doing penance or by illness—or much work does not always interfere 
with the fervor of love left in devotion, indeed often increases it, I hold 
that it hinders the fervor of love in contemplation. For this can only be 
felt in great repose of soul and body. * 


THE Mystics MISUNDERSTOOD 


“What a satisfaction for the mind,” wrote a critic in the review, 
L’ami du Clerge, “to find in these writings [of the English mystics] 
the truth without adornment, without the tiresome symbolism of 
a Ruysbroec, a Suso, or even—though in a lesser degree—of a 
St. John of the Cross. . . . How it is all based on a solid philosoph- 
ical and theological culture; how rich these writings are in astute 
psychological remarks, how full of a marvelous common sense, so 
well balanced that the author can permit himself now and then 
an innocent smile!” 

It is a pity that the principles and norms Walter Hilton ex- 
pressed so clearly concerning the use of creatures in his Ladder 
of Perfection are applied almost always to eating and drinking, 
sleeping, spiritual exercises, and bodily penances. His subject 
hardly allowed him to do otherwise. He pretended to address 
himself to a recluse, and such a person, being walled up in a cell, 
had no need of rules for disciplining the senses in the enjoyment 
of the beauty of nature, works of art, and such. It is precisely 
about these matters, however, that we should have liked to receive 
something more definite. 

Most of us remain hardly more than beginners in the mystical 
life. Especially during that long period of purification and grad- 
ual illumination are clear ideas about the use of the senses par- 
ticularly important. The authors as a rule give their attention 
almost exclusively to a negative asceticism: the emptying of one- 
self, the detaching of the soul from things earthly. Not seldom 


7 Ibid., chap. 72. 8 Ibid., chap. 75. 
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do they use strong, energetic expressions and exalted language. 
This manner of treating the matter gives the impression that the 
beginner ought to blunt his senses, make himself deaf and blind 
for love of God, shelve his memory, and stifle his imagination. 
Treatises of this sort lead one to believe that striving after the 
one thing necessary, the soul’s sights as uninterruptedly as possi- 
ble fixed on God, demand that a man should at every step “mor- 
tify” himself, in the sense of killing his sense life, that in every 
case one should as absolutely as possible turn his attention from 
particulars, in order to confine it to the general and universal. 

It is a mystery how such a theory still leaves room for study and 
science, and even for a real interest in the spread of the kingdom 
of God. Interest is often totally lacking for souls who apply these 
doctrines. And they boast of it: it is holy indifference! They are 
an unsocial type with whom one never feels at ease. You cannot 
give them pleasure; it is all the same to them. As if it were not 
infinitely more charitable to manifest one’s interest in what a 
fellow man has to say, to show a preference, and to procure for 
him the pleasure of doing you a favor. 

Such an austere conception of the spiritual life may prove 
stimulating for the reckless sense of sacrifice in generous souls; it 
may at the outset foster solid virtue, and even hasten the soul's 
entrance into an authentic mystical phase. Once, however, the 
passive nights begin with their years and years of dryness and lack 
of consolation, such people come to a standstill. And if they are 
not helped in time, psychical disorders can make their appearance, 
with real danger of insanity. 


THE Mystics’ ‘TEACHINGS IN THEIR OwN LIVES 


Did the mystics mean their doctrines to be understood in this 
way? Does emptying the soul to make room for God mean that 
we are not allowed to use created things other than to burn them 
as a holocaust? Can relationships with creatures not also be sancti- 
fied, made to serve our ascent to contemplation and divine union? 
A master of spirituality, Monsignor Gay, has written: ‘““‘We would 
be seriously mistaken if we imagined that a sacrifice would only 
then have value with God and be agreeable to Him when every 
aspect of it is sad and entails a mortification of nature. Scripture 
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rather testifies that God accepts flowers and fruits just as well as 
blood, and joy no less than tears.” ® 

Do not the psalms and the canticles vibrate with poetic effu- 
sions springing from the beauty of God’s works? Does not the 
Church put these songs on the lips of her children, especially con- 
templative monks and nuns, as her very own prayer? ‘The example 
of Christ condemns the system criticized in these pages. The words 
of Christ’s teaching, His images and parables, rather give the 
same impression as meditation on His life, that with utter detach- 
ment and complete self-mastery, Jesus’ sense life was rich and in- 
tense, and His observation keen; that His warm interest went out 
to human effort and suffering, and that He saw in God’s creation 
symbols of yet a higher reality. A recklessly rigoristic asceticism is 
anti-incarnational. Pushed to its extreme it contradicts the entire 
symbolic and sacramental significance of material nature, hinder- 
ing our vision of the infinite God, revealing Himself in the finite. 
It overthrows the mystical “Ladder,” by means of which the Most 
High descends to our smallness to lure and invite us to ascend by 
the same means to Him. 

That great souls, endowed with exceptional graces, who had 
penetrated into the depths of God’s love, could make such funda- 
mental mistakes would seem a priori inadmissable. If they let 
slip in their writings expressions which apparently recommend a 
mutilation and suppression of the senses, we should attribute that 
rather to the ecstatic state in which they happened to be. Inti- 
mate intercourse with God, immediately followed by contact with 
coarse material earthly existence could not but inspire such 
language. 

Here too practice corrects theory. The life of the saint should 
be taken into account just as much as his teachings. St. Teresa of 
Avila loved created things and knew how to make the right use 
of them. Her broad-mindedness in practice tempered whatever 
might seem to be exaggerated or too one-sided in her doctrine. St. 
Francis of Assisi, the minstrel of Christ, conversed with all crea- 
tures as with brothers and sisters. St. Francis de Sales seasoned the 
most mystical chapters of his books with a wealth of images and 
comparisons taken from nature. St. Bruno, founder of the Car- 





9 Entretiens sur les Mystéres du Rosaire, I, 80. 
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thusians, left two letters, one of which reveals his almost motherly 
love and solicitude for his distant sons, while the other describes 
in a lyrical vein the beauties of nature in his Calabrian wilder- 
ness. And St. Thérése of Lisieux could be moved to tears of love 
for God by the endearing boldness of a robin, or at the sight of 
a hen with her chickens. 


FINDING CORRECTIVES 


The remedy for those who have come to a deadlock in their 
imitation of the mystics is found in the lives of God’s friends, who 
provide the corrective of their own not-always-balanced doctrines. 
Hilton’s teaching on discretion is reflected in the practice of the 
most austere saints. Hence the principle emerges that our spiritual 
life in order to be integral, ought to be characterized, not only 





by a negative asceticism—a detachment from earthly things—but 
also by a positive turning towards creation without turning our 
back on the Creator, so that we may rather meet Him there. We 
must learn to read the book of nature, to see in all beauty a re- 
flection of God’s essence; in any kindness shown us a smile of our 
Father in heaven; in every event a wise and loving disposition of 
His providence. 

3ut we must avoid illusions. Without sacrifice and renuncia 
tion this sublimation of the created will fail. Only negative and 
positive asceticism together can raise children of the fallen 
Adam to the freedom of the children of God. A measured balance 
of both elements will enrich us. Our faculties will become dis- 
ciplined without becoming blunt. The sufferings of the mystical 
purifications will achieve their end without leaving us psycholog- 
ically paralyzed. Other roads will remain open to us on which to 
meet the divine Lover. 


The Prayer of Christ 


Albert D. Moser, C.S.P. 


cep rt SEEMS,” says St. Thomas, “that it is unbecoming for 

Christ to pray.” ' On the other hand, St. Paul says quite clear- 
ly that “Jesus, in the days of His earthly life, with a loud cry and 
tears, offered up prayers and supplications to Him who was able 
to save Him from death, and was heard because of His reverent 
submission” (Heb. 5:7). Jesus, then, did pray, and we realize 
that St. Thomas’s videtur—‘‘it seems’—introduces an objection 
which will be met and answered. 

sut how could Jesus pray? Jesus, as God, is omniscient, omni- 
potent, and in continual possession of the beatific vision. What 
need had He of prayer, and how was it possible for Him to offer 
a prayer of petition? 

First, let us look at the facts. Jesus prayed. All the evangelists 
record instances when He prayed either alone or with others. 
sut St. Luke’s Gospel has properly been called the “Gospel of 
prayer,” for the faithful physician, so tender in personal detail, 
seems to have been powerfully struck with the Master’s insistence 
on a life of prayer and His own practice of frequent and extended 
prayer. 

Since St. Luke had no personal contact with Jesus, but ‘‘fol- 
lowed up all things carefully from the first” (Luke 1:3), and since 
his constant insistence is on this prayerful aspect of our Lord’s 
life, it seems a reasonable assumption that Christ’s prayer life 
was of great importance to early Christian tradition and to the 
belief of the faithful. In St. Luke’s Gospel we find, almost like a 
litany woven through the entire account, not only the specific 


1 Summa theol., IIIa, q. 21, a. 1, obj. 1. 
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mention of Jesus’ prayer, but a clear and evident atmosphere of 
prayer. 

At the very beginning of His public life, our Lord, after being 
baptized by John, and “being in prayer” (Luke 3:21), was pub- 
licly proclaimed by His heavenly Father as the “beloved Son.” 
Some commentators see a particular efficacy in this prayer of Jesus 
—see it, indeed, as productive of the manifestation of the Holy 
Spirit which follows it. 

Later in the Gospel, too, we see numerous references to Jesus’ 
life of prayer. During Christ’s evangelizing journeys He would 
often rise early in the morning to pray in solitude. The frequency 
of these occasions of solitary prayer is deduced from the passage 
in which St. Luke tells us that Jesus, to escape the indiscreet 
eagerness of the crowds, went into the desert to pray (Luke 5:16). 
The Greek word for “going out” here indicates an habitual or 
customary action. Before choosing His apostles Jesus passed the 
night alone in prayer on the mountain (Luke 6:12). After the 
multiplication of the loaves He again went up the mountain to 
pray alone (Matt. 14:23; Mark 6:46). He was alone in prayer 
before the questioning of the apostles which led to Peter’s con- 
fession (Luke 9:18); and on the mount of the Transfiguration it 
was during His prayer that His face began to glow (Luke 9:28 f.). 
After one of His prayers His apostles asked Him to teach them to 
pray (Luke 11:1), and in reply He gave them the supreme prayer 
of Christianity, the Our Father. 

Christ’s last journey especially was sanctified by prayer. At the 
Last Supper at Gethsemane and on the Cross, Christ continually 
addresses His Father. This was His crisis, and since, as St. ‘Thomas 
tells us, “He wished to offer prayers to the Father .. . for our 
instruction,” * His intensive prayer at this time maps out a pat- 
tern for our own times of trial. 


Jesus’ PRAYER TO THE FATHER 


What kind of prayer did Jesus prefer? He used nearly every 
kind. Since His food was to do the will of Him who sent Him 
(John 4:34), in a manner of speaking His life itself was a prayer, 
and each of His actions added to the litany of praise. Taking 


- Ibid., ad 1. 
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prayer in a somewhat stricter sense, we may say that Jesus availed 
Himself of various types—adoration, thanksgiving, petition, but 
not contrition, which would have been impossible for the impec- 
cable Christ. 

It is hardly necessary to cite texts to show our Lord’s continual 
adoration of the Father. St. Thomas says that although adoration 
consists chiefly in an interior reverence of God, it also, second- 
arily, consists in certain bodily signs of humility.* Both of these 
elements are evident in Christ’s life. 

Christ’s prayer of thanksgiving is recorded by the Synoptic 
Gospels at the institution of the Eucharist. St. John tells of Jesus 
giving thanks before He multiplied the loaves (John 6:11), and 
on the occasion of the resurrection of Lazarus he actually gives 
us Jesus’ own words as He addressed the Father: “Father, I give 
Thee thanks that Thou hast heard Me” (John 11:41). Although 
Jesus is here offering a prayer of thanksgiving, we see no mention 
of a prayer of petition. Jesus thanks the Father that “Thou hast 
heard Me,” and yet there is no record of His asking. We shall 
see a reference later to what has been called the “creative” prayer 
of Jesus. The term is unfelicitous, but if it is taken to mean that 
Jesus’ prayer is a command, or His command a praver, the resur- 
rection of Lazarus could be a case in point. For in this case, rather 
than ask God to do something for Him, He has acted with His 
own divine power, and His thanksgiving is primarily for the ben- 
efit of the bystanders: “Because of the people who stand round, I 
spoke, that they may believe that thou hast sent me” (John II: 
42). 

The seventeenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel is obviously praver 
of petition, as is the prayer of Christ in the garden. And it is 
precisely the prayer of petition that presents the problem of 
Christ’s prayer. Why did Christ pray? How did Christ pray? Why 
was not all of His prayer ‘“‘creative’’? 

sefore discussing the problem a few further notes on the types 
of prayer that Christ used mav be of interest. Father McNabb * 
points out that Jesus has given us the example of every type of 
bodily prayer. The most obvious gesture was the opening of His 

3 Ibid., Ila Ilae, q. 84, a. 2 ad 2. 


4 Vincent McNabb. O.P., “The Prayer of Christ.’ Oxford Conferences on 
Prayer (London, 1907), pp. 134-157 
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arms in the prayer on the Cross; we are reminded of this by the 
gesture of the priest at Mass. In the passage concerning the resur- 
rection of Lazarus we note also that ‘Jesus, raising his eyes, 
said...” (John 11:41). Jesus raised His eyes to heaven before 
multiplying the loaves and fishes (Luke 9:16); and the great 
priestly prayer for unity at the Last Supper begins with a similar 
gesture (John 17:1). In the prayer of the Agony we are told that 
Jesus, “kneeling down, began to pray” (Luke 22:41); and when 
the struggle increased in intensity He “fell upon His face” (Matt. 
26:39). 

Accepting the fact of Christ’s prayer, we can pass to a consider- 
ation of its nature and efficacy. St. Thomas puts the question most 
aptly: “Whether it is becoming for Christ to pray?” ° The three 
objections he offers concern Christ’s omniscience, His omnipo- 
tence, and His blessedness. In an earlier question on prayer St. 
Thomas had quoted the pseudo-Dionysius as saying that “when 
we call upon God in prayer, we unveil our mind in His pres 
ence.” © In his answer, therefore, St. ‘Thomas adverts to this un- 
folding of the will, and says that we must seek the solution to the 
problem of Christ’s prayer in the distinction of wills in Christ: 
“Because the divine and the human wills are distinct in Christ, 
and the human will of itself is not efficacious enough to do what 


it wishes, except by divine power ... to pray belongs to Christ 
as man and as having a human will.” * The all-important words 
here are inquantum homo—‘insofar as He was a man.” 


The initial difficulty has been removed. All further explanation 
will be amplification and application. For we can treat Christ’s 
prayer as the prayer of a man, since St. ‘Thomas insists that He 
was praying as man. 

But what about Christ’s omnipotence? The answer: Jnquantum 
homo—inasmuch as He was a man—He was not omnipotent, 
and He could pray for the things that He desired. Thus we see 
Him praying for unity at the Last Supper, and for deliverance 
from His hour of darkness in the Garden of Gethsemane. 

5 Summa theol., IIIa, q. 21, a. 1. 
6 Ibid., IIa Ilae, q. 83, a. 1 ad 1. 
bed, Tia, -q.. 21, a. 1. 
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PRAYER OF THE Gop-MAN 


We know that Christ as a person was divine, and therefore as 
a person He had no need of prayer. Why then did He pray? St. 
Thomas suggests two reasons: First, that He might manifest His 
mission; and—the prayer at the resurrection of Lazarus is again 
illustrative—‘because of the people who stand round, I spoke, 
that they may believe that Thou has sent me” (John 11:42). Sec- 
ondly, Christ prayed to give us an example of prayer. Lagrange 
points out in connection with the text, “Lord, teach us to pray” 
(Luke 11:1), that it was our Lord’s manner, His fervor, that 
prompted the request. “How He prays!” they said to one an- 
other. § 

What, finally, of Christ’s omniscience? He certainly knew every- 
thing that would happen to Him and to everyone about Him. 
Why then pray? Among the things He knew would happen, our 
Lord knew that some would be brought about only by His prayer. 
Father McNabb, commenting on St. Thomas’ answer to this ob- 
jection says: 


If the essence of prayer is the felt and acknowledged dependence of 
secondary causes on the First Cause, the prayer of petition is that knowl- 
edge and acknowledgement as it precedes the event; whilst the prayer of 
thanksgiving is that knowledge and acknowledgment as it follows upon 
the event. We may then conclude that where the knowledge and 
acknowledgement are most complete and full the prayer is best and 
most fervent. So that it may be a truth if not a truism to say that our 
Blessed Lord’s prayer was the best and most fervent of all prayers, be- 
cause He saw clearly how things would fall out through His praying, 
and, moreover, He acknowledged that in coming to pass they would 
depend not merely on their immediate and secondary causes, of which 
His prayer was one, but upon the fiat and influx of the First Cause. 
Hence it may be no paradox to say that our Blessed Lord’s prayer was 
fervent, not in spite of His foreknowledge, but because of it. ® 


It is also Father McNabb who gives the indication of a solu- 
tion to the third difficulty, Christ’s blessedness. Is not prayer, 
which is the voice of hope, incompatible with the beatific vision? 
The answer is simply that “the beatific vision, far from being 


8M.-J. Lagrange, O.P., The Gospel of Jesus Christ (Westminster, Md.: The 
Newman Bookshop, 1938), II, 14. 


9McNabb, op. cit., pp. 152 f. 
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incompatible with prayer, is a union of God and the soul which is 


the very atmosphere of prayer. And though our Blessed Lord had 
the beatific vision in His soul, He had not yet the full effects of 
it in His body. For the immortality and glorification of His sacred 
body He could still hope and He could still pray.” 7° 


“CREATIVE” PRAYER 


We come now to the so-called “creative” prayer of Christ. Was 
Christ’s prayer of petition actually petition, or did it rather itself 
bring about the result sought? 

Another English Dominican, Father Luke Walker, has ap- 
proached this problem, again with the help of St. ‘Thomas. From 
the Angelic Doctor’s treatise on prayer, Father Walker points out 
a threefold effect of the prayer of petition: merit, impetration, 
and spiritual refreshment. The third effect actually proceeds from 
the prayer itself directly and without any intermediary. But this 
is not true of the other two. The one who prays does not, by his 
prayer, actually produce the thing desired; the thing is looked 
for from the gift of another. “Prayer, then,” says Father Walker, 
“attains its proper and peculiar effect, its impetratory effect, only 
by being answered, granted, or as we say, heard,” 

The point under discussion in Father Walker’s article is Christ’s 
prayer for unity (John 17:20 f.). Is this prayer a “‘creative” prayer? 
Did Christ, by that prayer, make His Church one? Again we must 
follow St. Thomas closely. If the Church is to be made one, it will 
be God who will make it so. Since Christ is God, there is a sense 
in which we can say that Christ makes the Church one. But the 
way He makes the Church one is not the same way in which He 
prays for that unity. St. Thomas says: “But such things as could 
not be considered to belong to the divine person in itself may be 
predicated simply of Christ by reason of His human nature; thus 
we may say simply that Christ suffered, died and was buried.” ©” 
And on the same grounds we can say that Christ prayed. 

But St. Thomas also says: “Those things that belong to the di- 
vine nature are predicated of Christ in His divine nature, and 

10 Tbid., p. 155. 


11 Luke Walker, O.P., “The Prayer of Christ,” Blackfriars, XII (1931), p. 170. 
12 Summa theol., IIIa, q. 16, a. 8, 
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those that belong to the human nature are predicated of Christ 
in His human nature.’ '* And so we may say both that “Christ 
prayed that His Church be made one,” and also that “Christ made 
His Church one,” understanding that the predication in the first 
instance is of Christ in His human nature, and in the second of 
Christ in His divine nature. 

Now to the question: “Were Christ’s prayers answered?” In the 
Garden of Gethsemane Christ prayed in agony: ‘Father, if it is 
possible, let this cup pass away from me; yet not as I will, but as 
thou willest” (Matt. 26:39). We see very shortly after that the 
cup did not pass, that Christ drank it to the full. Therefore it 
would appear that His prayer was not answered. 

We have seen that St. ‘Thomas speaks of prayer as a manifesta- 
tion of the human will, and such it was in Christ. We say that a 
request is granted or a prayer answered when the will is fulfilled. 
However, St. ‘Thomas distinguishes between willing absolutely, 
which is in accordance with reason, and willing conditionally 
(secundum quid), which is in accordance with a sense movement 
and which we call a velleity. But, says St. ‘Thomas: “According to 
the will of reason, Christ willed nothing but what He knew God 
to will. Wherefore every absolute will act of Christ, even human, 
was fulfilled, because it was in conformity with God; and conse- 
quently His every prayer was fulfilled.” 1* So we can say that what 
Christ willed absolutely, in conformity with reason, and there- 
fore in conformity with God, was not that He might not drink 
the cup of death, but actually that He do the Father’s will. 

We have by no means exhausted the possibilities of speculation 
on Christ’s own prayer, its nature and efficacy. Our intention has 
been merely to show in which direction the solution of difficulties 
lay and to attempt to capture summarily the spirit of our Lord’s 
own prayer life. But we should conclude on a note of incomplete- 
ness were we not to summarize briefly Christ’s “philosophy” of 
prayer. 

The startling note of the Christian doctrine of prayer is its 
audacity. True, the Jews had spoken daringly to the Father—the 
Psalmists are far from timid—but considering God’s transcendent 
majesty and our utter nothingness, Christ’s teaching on the neces- 
sity of boldness in prayer is startling, even in terms of our adop- 


13 Jbid., a. 4. 14 Tbid., q. 21, a. 4. 
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tive relationship. His constant insistence on “asking, seeking, 
knocking,” is underscored by His parables of the importunate 
neighbor (Luke 11:5-13) and the unjust judge (Luke 18:1-8). In 
His own ministry Jesus admired and rewarded the persistence of 
the Canaanite woman (Matt. 15:21-28). 


A PHILOSOPHY OF PRAYER 


How should we pray? Jesus, of course, answered that question 
directly by giving the disciples the Our Father (Matt. 6:9-13; 
Luke 11:2-4). But we see in the Gospel other qualities or condi- 
tions which Jesus suggests or commands for our prayer. In St. 
Matthew’s account of the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus asks for 
humble prayer and simple prayer, prayer which is neither osten- 
tatious nor verbose (Matt. 6:5-9); and He illustrates His criti- 
cism of hypocritical prayer in the parable of the Pharisee and the 
publican (Luke 18:9-14). We should pray with a clean heart, 
having no grudge or resentment against anyone, a condition 
which is presumed in the Our Father: “Forgive us our debts, as 
we also forgive our debtors’”’ (Matt. 6:12), and is explicitly com- 
manded: ‘And when you stand up to pray, forgive whatever you 
have against anyone, that your Father in heaven may also forgive 
you your offenses” (Mark 11:25). 

Jesus also tells us what to pray for. We must pray that there 
will be laborers for the harvest (Matt. 9:38); that we will be 
ready for the last day (Mark 13:33); and that we may not fall 
into temptation (Luke 22:46). Finally, Jesus tells us to pray in 
His name: “If you ask the Father anything in My name, He will 
give it to you” (John 16:22-24). The prayer of Christ was the 
highest and most perfect human activity of the Son of God. A 
close study of our Savior’s prayer life can be doubly rewarding. 
The knowledge gained of Christ’s intercourse with the Father is 
in itself productive of greater insight into the nature of prayer. 
But further, the study itself may well be a prayer in which we 
seek from the lips of the Master Himself the secret of the inner 
life of God. And in this we imitate the Angelic Doctor who knelt 
at the foot of the crucifix to learn the science of God. 





Mary the Masterpiece o yf 
the Precious Blood 


Daniel C. Raible, C.PP.S. 


MONG the works of any great artist, scholar, or scientist there 

is generally one that is by common opinion considered to be 
his masterpiece. In the case of Leonardo de Vinci, it is the Last 
Supper; for St. Thomas, the Summa Theologiae; for Michelan- 
gelo, his Moses; for Beethoven, the Fifth Symphony. In an anal- 
ogous manner we may speak of God, the greatest of all artists, as 
having a masterpiece also. Though we may be tempted to single 
out some glory of physical creation, faith assures us that the 
wonders of God’s physical creation pale into insignificance when 
compared with the marvels of His supernatural world. In this 
realm His medium is the Precious Blood of His Son applied to 
souls in the form of grace. Though every soul adorned with the 
graces won by the Precious Blood becomes a masterpiece of di- 
vine love, the soul which far outstrips all others, which manifests 
a singular excellence, is that of Mary, the masterpiece of the 
Precious Blood. 

God did not wait long after the fall of Adam and Eve to give 
them the promise of a Redeemer for themselves and their pos- 
terity. Speaking to the devil he said: “I will put enmity between 
you and the woman, between your seed and her seed; he shall 
crush your head, and you shall lie in wait for his heel” (Gen. 
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3:15).1 For the first time God made known, though as yet in a 
vague and obscure manner, the eventual victory of Christ over 
the devil and Mary’s share in that triumph. It is only in the light 
of the gospel and the further elucidation of the Church that it 
becomes clear that this victory is to be achieved through the me- 
dium of the Precious Blood. It is only in virtue of the same 
sources of enlightment that Mary’s unique role in this struggle 
becomes apparent. 


THE REDEEMING BLOOD 


This definitive victory of Christ and Mary over the minions of 
Satan must be attributed to the Precious Blood. St. Peter in his 
first letter is most clear in pinpointing the Precious Blood as the 
price of redemption, the cause of the victory over Satan and sin: 
“You know that you were redeemed from the vain manner of life 
handed down from your fathers, not with perishable things, with 
silver or gold, but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot” (I Pet. 1:18 f.). 

The words of St. Paul are no less forceful in their precision 
and clarity: “In him we have redemption through his blood, the 
remission of sins, according to the riches of his grace’”” (Eph. 1:7). 
To this testimony, already weighty, may be added that of the 
Apocalypse wherein St. John tells of the song of the elect in 
heaven: ‘For the accuser of our brethren has been cast down, he 
who accused them before our God day and night. And they over- 
came him through the blood of the Lamb” (Apoc. 12:10 f.). 

The most brilliant triumph of the Precious Blood over Satan 
and sin occurred in the womb of St. Anne at the moment when 
she conceived Mary, the future mother of God. For at that mo- 
ment she who would never in any way be subject to the slavery 
of Satan, she who would defeat him in every encounter, came into 
being. It was the moment of the Immaculate Conception, that 
marvel of God’s loving providence through which “the Most 
Blessed Virgin Mary, at the first instant of her conception was 
preserved immaculate from all stain of original sin, by the singu- 


1 All quotations from Sacred Scripture are from the Confraternity edition. 
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lar grace and privilege of the omnipotent God, in virtue of the 
merits of Jesus Christ, the Savior of mankind.” * 

One of the cardinal points of controversy during the long and 
often bitter battle waged by the proponents of Mary’s Immacu- 
late Conception on the one side and its deniers on the other side 
was the teaching of St. Paul concerning the universality of Christ’s 
redemption. In the fifth chapter of his Epistle to the Romans he 
states: ‘Therefore as from the offense of the one man the result 
was unto condemnation to all men, so from the justice of the one 
the result is unto justification of life to all men” (Rom. 5:18). If 
Mary was conceived immaculately, the opponents argued, then 
she had not been redeemed by Christ: the Immaculate Concep- 
tion could not be reconciled with the universality of Christ’s re- 
demption. It will redound to the eternal credit of the Marian 
Doctor, John Duns Scotus, to have been the one who offered the 
acceptable solution. He focused attention on the fact that Mary’s 
freedom from original sin did not in any way exempt her from 
Christ's redemption. Rather, she owed more to Christ’s redemp- 
tion through the Precious Blood, precisely because it had pre- 
vented sin from touching her soul whereas in all other human 
beings it only wiped sin away. 

Pope Pius IX in his Bull Jneffabilis Deus, which proposed the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception for the universal church, 
propounds this very doctrine in the following words: ‘All know, 
likewise, how anxious the bishops have been to profess openly 
and publicly, even in ecclesiastical assemblies, that the Most Holy 
Mother of God, the Virgin Mary, because of the merits of Christ 
our Lord, the Savior of mankind, which were foreseen, was never 
subject to original sin, but was entirely preserved free from the 
original stain, and therefore was redeemed in a more sublime 
manner.” ? As though to be even more decisive and forceful con- 
cerning this particular point of doctrine, Pope Pius XII in his 
encyclical announcing the opening of the Marian Year in 1953 
asserted that “Christ the Lord in a certain most perfect manner 


“Pius IX, Ineffabilis Deus, December 8, 1854; Coll. Lac., 836; translation of 
Dominic J. Unger, O.F.M.Cap., S.T.L., S.S.L. (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony 
Guild, 1946), p. 21 (All quotations from Ineffabilis Deus are from this transla- 
tion). 


% Ibid., p. 8. Italics added. 
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really redeemed His Mother, since it was by virtue of His merits 
that she was preserved by God immune from all stain of original 
sin. * 

The Immaculate Conception, which is the manifestation of 
Mary’s preventive redemption, is the most glorious and most ex- 
alted flower in the garden of the Precious Blood. Conceived and 
created with extraordinary skill, Mary is literally the masterpiece 
of the Precious Blood. 

In a sermon on the Immaculate Conception, Bossuet develops 
beautifully the nexus between Mary and the Precious Blood: 
‘According to St. Eucherius, bishop of Lyons, Mary is like to the 
rest of mankind in that she was redeemed by the blood of her 
Son, but she differs from them in that this blood came from her 
chaste body. She is similar to other human beings in that Jesus 
gave her His blood; she differs from them in so far as Christ first 
of all received His blood from her. She is one with us in so far 
as Christ’s blood was poured out upon her to sanctify her; she is 
unique in so far as she is also the source of this blood. Just as we 
can in a sense say that Mary’s conception marks the very first 
origin of the Precious Blood, so we can say that the graces of the 
Precious Blood flow as a beautiful river from there through the 
sacraments into our souls, carrying spiritual life into the mystical 
body, the Church. Just as a spring, mindful, as it were, of its 
origin, gushes forth its water to the level of its source, so, we can 
rest assured, does the blood of our Savior extend its power to the 
conception of Mary to honor its place of origin.” ® 

Father Faber likewise, in almost poetic rhapsody, sings of the 
afhnity between the Precious Blood and the Immaculate Con- 
ception: 


The Immaculate Conception is the highest and the eldest work of the 
Precious Blood. But there is more than this in the matter. There is a 
sweet circle of cause and effect; now the cause is effect, and now the 
effect is cause. For in the Immaculate Conception, which was its choicest 
work, the Precious Blood first took its rise. The Immaculate Conception 
was for the sake of the Precious Blood. It was for the insuring of its 





4Pius XII, Fulgens corona, October 8, 1953; AAS, XLV, 581; N.C.W.C. 
translation, p. 5. Italics added. 

5 As cited in Les Magnificences du Précieux Sang by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, p. 
517 (Translation by the author of the article). 
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purity and the protection of its honor. The Precious Blood raised up the 
mountains of the Immaculate Conception by the subterraneous heavings 
of its fiery love, and then flowed down from the summits as a sweet 
fountain for the gladdening of the nations. The Immaculate Conception 
is therefore actually part of the devotion to the Precious Blood. It is 
creation’s richest offering, made by the queen of creatures, who thus in 
the jubilee of her sinless dawn crowned the Precious Blood by being 
crowned herself with its choicest crown. ° 


THE FRUITFUL BLOOD 


Mary’s Immaculate Conception has a twofold aspect, one nega- 
tive, one positive. The negative aspect is the preservation from 
original sin; the positive is the presence of sanctifying grace in 
her soul. Thus far the discussion has concerned itself primarily 
with the former. But to limit oneself to such an unbalanced con- 
sideration of Mary’s privilege would be to fall far short of an 
understanding of this glory of the Precious Blood. In the present 
order of things, the absence of original sin in the soul implies the 
presence of sanctifying grace. There is, of course, no revelation 
concerning the amount of grace adorning Mary’s soul at the mo- 
ment of conception; nonetheless, theologians love to make com- 
parisons between Mary’s grace and that of other creatures. Most 
theologians espouse the thesis that Mary at the moment of her 
conception possessed more grace than all saints and angels pos- 
sessed at the beginning of their supernatural lives.7 Others are 
not satisfied with such a limiting of Mary’s grace; they would 
ascribe to her in the first moment of her conception a share of 
grace greater than the combined grace in all angels and saints 
at the time of their final supernatural development. ® 

This latter opinion seems in accord with the magisterium of the 
Church. In his Bull Jneffabilis Deus, proclaiming the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception, Pope Pius IX speaks in these glow- 
ing and superlative words of Mary’s adornment of grace: 


From the beginning and before the ages, God chose and appointed 


8 Frederick William Faber, The Precious Blood. (New York: John Murphy 
Co., 20th American edition) p. 348 f. 

7Cf. Carol, The Study of Our Lady (New York: Benziger Bros., 1956) p. 124. 

8 Ibid. 
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a mother for His only-begotten Son, from whom this Son would take 
His flesh and be born when the blessed fullness of time would arrive. 
On her God showered more love than on all other creatures, and so with 
her alone He was pleased with a most loving complacency. 

He, therefore, filled her, far more than all the angelic spirits and all 
the saints, with an abundance of all heavenly gifts from the treasury of 
His divinity, in such a wonderful manner that she would always be free 
from absolutely every stain of sin, and that, all beautiful and perfect, 
she might display such fullness of innocence and holiness that under God 
none greater is known, and which, God excepted, no one can attain 
even in thought. ® 


Closely allied to Mary’s Immaculate Conception are several 
other prerogatives. It must suffice for this article to consider only 
those which are most closely allied to her Immaculate Conception 
and, as it were, follow from it as corollaries, namely, Mary’s con- 
tinual growth in grace, her immunity from all personal sin, and 
her Assumption. 

Regardless of the extent of the fullness of grace which one as- 
cribes to Mary at the moment of her conception, there is no doubt 
that she continued to increase in grace until the end of her earth- 
ly life. Many theologians, holding that it would have been more 
becoming for Mary to have cooperated freely and willingly with 
divine grace in her sanctification, contend that she had the use of 
reason continuously from the moment of conception. Hence her 
growth in grace would have begun from that moment. All her 
acts, even the most insignificant ones, added to her store of grace; 
for she had always the most perfect of motives and the most in- 
timate union with God. 

Another jewel in the setting of Mary’s Immaculate Conception 
is her total freedom from all actual sin throughout her entire life. 
Besides excluding mortal and venial sins, this immunity extend- 
ed to all mortal imperfections, even the slightest, and to all willful 
violations or omissions of any counsel of God or of her superi- 
ors. This singular prerogative, granted as far as we know to no 
other human being, is directly attributable to a threefold cause: 
her freedom from concupiscence, her fullness of grace, and an act 
of divine Providence which not only removed her from all oc- 
casions of sin but also confirmed her in grace. ‘These in turn were 


® Pius IX, op. cit., p. 1 f. Italics added 
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merited for her by the shedding of the divine blood of her Son. 
At first sight it may appear that there is little relationship be- 
tween the Immaculate Conception and the Assumption. But as 
Pope Pius XII emphasizes in his apostolic constitution Munifi- 
centissimus Deus, they are most closely bound to one another. 


Christ overcame sin and death by His own death, and the man who is 
born again in a heavenly way through baptism has conquered sin and 
death through Christ Himself. Yet, according to His general rule, God 
does not will to grant the full effect of the victory over death to the just 
until the end of time shall have come. And so it is that the bodies of 
even the just are corrupted, and that only on the last day will they be 
joined, each to its own glorious soul. 

Now God has willed that the Blessed Virgin Mary should be exempted 
from this general rule. She, by an entirely unique privilege, completely 
overcame sin by her Immaculate Conception, and as a result she was 
not subject to the law of remaining in the corruption of the grave, and 
she did not have to wait until the end of time for the redemption of her 


body. 1” 


In a sense the Assumption of Mary into the glories of heaven 
is a fitting climax to the series of almost infinite graces and favors 
won for her by the redeeming blood of her divine Son. It is the 
crowning glory of the preventive redemption obtained for her by 
the God-man’s blood; for as the Holy Father insists in his apos- 
tolic constitution defining the doctrine, had Mary not achieved 
this absolute triumph over death she would not have shared in 
that total and uncompromising victory of her Son spoken about 
in the prophecy of Genesis. 

Most masterpieces, whether of music, art, or literature have an 
intrinsic value independent of anything else. In this respect the 
masterpiece of the Precious Blood is different. Not only is Mary 
wholly dependent on the Precious Blood, but by a master stroke 
of loving ingenuity of God she is also the very source of that 
divine blood. Mary the masterpiece has been fashioned with such 
a peerless divine craftsmanship so that she may be the wellspring 
of that very blood which has molded her. 


10 Pius NIT, Munificentissimus Deus, November 1, 1950; AAS, XLII (1950 
754. Translation of Joseph Clifford Fenton, S.T.D. (New York: Paulist Press, 
1950), p. 6. 











Song of St. Gertrude 


Gordon Bodenwein 


T WAS the Thursday before Easter—Holy Thursday—of the 

year 1281. The assembled community was awaiting the signal 
to proceed through the dark stone cloister to the infirmary where 
one of the nuns was near death. A certain Sister Gertrude was 
moved in those moments to take pen in hand and begin the record 
of her extraordinary spiritual experiences. At one sitting she wrote 
five chapters of her work, then left off, not to return to this labor 
for six months, when she wrote the remaining chapters of the 
second book of her Revelations. No other motive, she said, had 
brought her to reveal these intimate experiences of her soul ex- 
cept obedience to the divine will, the desire of God’s glory, and 
zeal for souls. 

Thus came into being one of the most remarkable treatises in 
all mystical literature. Sister Gertrude, a German Cistercian nun, 
disliked the task of writing and reacted against it as something 
contrary to the humility and self-effacement of a good religious. 

The sister we call St. Gertrude had pursued energetically, and 
with great success, those secular studies which made her monas- 
tery of Helfta, near the populous town of Eisleben, a center for 
learning and culture. As a young professed nun of superior in- 
telligence, she had become a serious student of the classics, and 
with a success that rivaled that of the daughters of Count Her- 
mann of Mansfield, Elizabeth and Sophia, whose accomplishments 
were the admiration of the country for miles around. 

In her Exercises, the only other of St. Gertrude’s works which 
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has come down to us, the pastoral spirit of the countryside is evi- 
dent. Here are found, as images of spiritual realities, not only the 
lily and the rose, the honey and the honeycomb, flowing water, 
barren desert, howling tempests, but also valleys and rivers, the 
sun’s beating rays at the heat of midday, the paths through the 
fields, wind and rain and dew, cool eventide, the ice of winter, 
leaves and flowers, and the sweet smell of fruit. How often in her 
forty-six years of life must Gertrude have looked down during 
spring from the gothic arcades on the hillsides of Helfta, to the 
valley below, where the small river zigzagged its course among 
the cherry and apple trees in full bloom and where the cattle 
grazed peacefully in the green fields beyond. 


Sr. GERTRUDE’S DIRECTNFSS OF LANGUAGE 


But it is particularly in her Revelations—or, more properly, 
The Ambassador of Divine Love—that her intellectual maturity, 
her literary vigor, and the rare quality of her feminine charm 
come to the fore. There is in all she writes a liberty of spirit, a 
directness of language, which has gained her many admirers. 

In 1298 the canons of Halberstadt had placed the monastery of 
Helfta under interdict because of a dispute over rents. ‘The Ab- 
bess Sophia, daughter of Count Burchard of Querfurt, resigned, 
and the monastery went into an interregnum which endured for 
five years. In these unfortunate circumstances St. Gertrude ad- 
dressed herself to her Lord: 


O most gracious God, how will You console us in this present deso- 
lation? To which He responded: “I will give you greater delights. In 
the same manner that a husband enjoys himself more in the intimacy 
of the nuptial bed than before the multitude, thus also I shall find My 
greater pleasure in your ardent sighs and the groanings of your hearts. 
My love will grow anew in you, as the fierceness of a fire increases, which 
is enclosed in a place from which it cannot escape. The pleasures which 
I shall discover in your souls and the love that you will give Me will 
rise like an impetuous current of water that bursts forth with more force 
after the dyke has been broken which held it back.” ? 


One morning, after the recital of Matins in choir, St. Gertrude 





1 Revelations, Book III, chap. 16. 
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was troubled that despite her devout attention, she had experi- 
enced none of those enlightenments which were more or less 
customary for her during the Divine Office. She was then instruct- 
ed: “If you examine the balance of justice, certainly it is well 
that you have been deprived of spiritual pleasures, because to 
put a personal satisfaction into the melody of the chant you have 
followed the impulse of your own will.” It is not difficult to im- 
agine from this how important to the Saint was the meticulous 
performance of the Divine Office, day after day. 

Nowhere is St. Gertrude’s friendly familiarity, an intrinsic 
characteristic of her style, so much in evidence as in the last book 
of her Revelations. Here she pleads repeatedly on behalf of cer- 
tain of her sisters as they enter upon life everlasting, reviews 
their merits, cites their tribulations and is in turn consoled when 
informed of their eternal reward. Of Sister M. it was revealed to 
Gertrude that she would enjoy a special place in heaven because 
she had shown herself on earth sympathetic and benevolent 
towards all. Sister S. was delayed from passing to glory for five 
months because she had committed a fault against obedience, and 
then Gertrude, at her death, is given the assurance of her final 
bliss. Not so fortunate was Brother F., a laybrother of the mon- 


to her after his death as a filthy toad. He was later helped by 
short, fervent prayers, as recommended to the Saint. The drama 
of these cloistered lives, written with but one end in view, is 
told by Gertrude with profound insight and comprehension. 


| 
astery, who, torn with pain on account of his sins, was represented 
HER DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART 


As an apostle of the Sacred Heart, St. Gertrude has won re- 
nown. She wrote: 

Then the Lord, not wishing that she should be disconsolate, presented 
to her with His own hands His divine heart like a lighted lamp, saying 
to her: “Look, I offer to the eyes of your soul My Sacred Heart, in- | 
strument of the adorable Trinity, so that by it you may implore that t 
the imperfections of your life be remedied, made perfectly agreeable in ( 
My sight.” * f 


“As the beating of the human heart is not interrupted by the action | 


2 Ibid., chap. 25. 
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of sight or of hearing, or by manual labor, neither, until the end of the 
world, will the government of heaven, of earth, and of the whole uni- 
verse, suspend, nor paralyze, nor impede for a single instant, this beating 
of My divine Heart.” * 

The Son of God said to His Father: “O holy Father, bring it to pass 
that, for your eternal praise, the heart of this creature may be the happy 
intermediary spreading throughout the world the inexhaustible fountain 
of the favors contained in My Sacred Heart.” * 


The spirit which informs all the writing of St. Gertrude is 
eminently Christocentric. The base and center of her piety, of 
her spiritual life, are Jesus Christ. The whole volume of the 
Ambassador is nothing else than a continuous colloquy, an inef- 
fable and uninterrupted conversation with our Lord. To her, as 
to St. Paul, the God-man is the only Savior, for whom she has 
done everything that she has done and for and in whom should 
live all creation. “Or rather, not I; it is Christ that lives in Me” 
(Gal. 2:20), are the words of identification which she makes very 
much her own. 

One feast of the Annunciation, when a preacher had exalted 
the Queen of Heaven without mentioning the Incarnation of the 
Word, St. Gertrude was troubled and could not salute the Moth- 
er of God with her usual ardor. Our Lord, however, consoled her 
with these words: “Do not fear, my beloved, because my Mother 
is very pleased that you fix your attention on me when singing 
her praise and glory.” She was told that every time she seemed to 
abandon Christ to address His Mother, she would be rewarded 
as though she performed an act of the highest virtue in adher- 
ence to her Lord.® The doctrinal balance is exact. This is St. 
Gertrude, joining the universal understanding of a St. Paul with 
the precise definition of a St. Thomas Aquinas. 

For all her exalted language St. Gertrude is not for a moment 
confused. She is utterly orthodox, and paramount in her writings 
are all those Catholic doctrines to which the Reformers were lat- 
er to object: the Mass, devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin, veneration of the saints, the sacrament 
of penance, the souls in purgatory, indulgences, and even the 
figure on the Cross. 

Nor is there here anything of sadness or misery. It is difficult 


3 Ibid., chap. 51. 4 Ibid., chap. 30, n. 2. 5 Ibid., chap. 20. 
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to imagine one of the Jansenists saying what St. Gertrude said: 
“With a sole movement of the will, one is able to enjoy the en- 
tire effect of the desires which have God for their objective.” ® 
These joyous nuns of the monastery of Helfta had nothing in 
common with the nuns of Port Royal, except their white Cister- 
cian habit and their Cistercian rigors. 


GERTRUDE’S OBSCURE LIFE 


In any study of St. Gertrude it should be remembered that she 
was never more than a simple nun. She was never abbess, nor did 
she hold any other important office in the community, but passed 
most of her existence in the convent as assistant cantor. 

The literary blunder of a misplaced relative pronoun in the 
transcription of her works caused her to be confused with the 
Abbess Gertrude of Hackeborn. Of this excellent and holy wom- 
an St. Gertrude writes with immense veneration. 

She tells us that during the singing of the Mass for the de- 
ceased abbess she manifested her sorrow to her Lord, who asked 
her if she did not think He could replace what He had taken 
away. He said: “Put your confidence in Me, and I will console 
you, since I am infinite good. If you turn to Me with all your 
heart, I will be to you what each one feels she has lost in the per- 
son of her mother.” At this very instant, the Saint relates, there 
descended upon the earth a gentle dew, by which it was under- 
stood that at that moment no prayer had risen from earth which 
had not been heard in heaven. 

By a curious turn of fate the literary fame of St. Gertrude ap- 
pears to have died with her. During the Middle Ages there is 
found not a single allusion to her. Her name is not included in 
any medieval martyrology nor any ecclesiastical calendar of her 
native Germany. In the two centuries following her death she 
seems to disappear, except in some of the houses of her order. 
This lack of interest probably accounts for the fact that only one 
manuscript of her works, preserved in Vienna, has come down to 
us. It has served as the basis for later Latin editions. 

A private cult to St. Gertrude was authorized for some nuns in 


6 Ibid., chap. 30, n. 18. 
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Italy by the Holy Sce in 1606, and in 1738 Clement XII extended 
devotion to her to the whole Church. 

If there is one quality above all others that indelibly marks the 
writings of St. Gertrude for posterity, it is her lyricism. It has been 
said of her more than once that she does not write, she sings. She 
sings from her heart in every line the imperishable song of her 
union with her Beloved, the magnificent canticle of all the saints. 
It is a song of the love of God, in which the slightest act of voli- 
tion is of more value than all the beauties of the angelic spirits 
and all the perfection of the movements of the stars. 


NOTICE 

Father Melchoir Cano’s Treatise on the Victory over Self 
(based on consideration of the seven deadly sins and their 
remedies), which appeared in Cross AND CROWN in three 
installments, has been reprinted in an attractive booklet of 
72 pages (size 5 by 8 inches), and is available on order from 
Cross AND CROWN, 17 South Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mis- 
souri. Single copies, 60c; dozen or more copies, 50c. Post- 
paid if remittance accompanies the order. 





A Corrective for Worldliness 


Joseph M. O'Leary, C.P. 


ee reading is a most personal, most important kind 

of reading, directly promoting spiritual advancement by a bet- 
ter understanding of divine truths and constant inspiration to 
virtue. A channel for divine light and grace to bring closer union 
with God and fuller knowledge of His will, spiritual reading re- 
fuels a life of meditation and prayer, and is a corrective for world- 
liness. 

If the life of prayer itself in the zealous Christian soul is to be 
constant, steadfast, progressive, it must be steeped in the myster- 
ies of faith; spiritual reading must nourish and inspire commun- 
ion with God in prayer, leading the soul to contemplation. It 
lifts our soul to the thought of the divine presence, alerts us to 
the living God in our hearts, forms the Christian mind. 

An old medieval classic, The Ladder of the Cloister, describes 
four steps of the ascent to heaven: reading, meditation, prayer, 
and contemplation. 

Reading gives the soul the food of the spiritual life. Meditation 
masticates and digests God’s word. Prayer asks the graces neces- 
sary to live in conformity with God’s word. Contemplation watch- 
es, caught up in the enjoyment and delight of God. 

It is spiritual reading that makes the life of prayer easier, more 
constant, more fruitful, and sustains the life of devotion. And yet 
there is also a definite limitation to the usefulness of spiritual 
reading. It is unfruitful unless it leads to prayer and a life of 
prayer. 
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A CORRECTIVE FOR WORLDLINESS 


CORRECTIVE FOR WORLDLINESS 


William Wordsworth wrote: ‘““The world is too much with us: 
late and soon, getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. . . 
We have given our hearts away.” Has the Christian nothing to say 
to today’s world? Wasted powers, hearts given away. Worldliness 
peddled through all the mass media of radio, television, maga- 
zines, stage, and screen. The Christian of today cannot escape 
altogether, he cannot be immune. He must face the fact that he 
lives in an alien society built without God. We lose the reality 
depicted by the prophet Amos: ‘Behold the days come, saith the 
Lord, and I will send forth a famine into the land—not a famine 
of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the word of God” 
(Amos 8:11). 

What the Christian conscience calls for is spiritual reading as 
a corrective for this worldliness. ““Mind the things that are above, 
not the things that are on earth,” says St. Paul (Col. 3:2). Spirit- 
ual reading offers counter-attractions to the lures of the world. It 
opens for the Christian the riches of Christ, that ‘‘your charity 
may more and more abound in knowledge and all discernment, 
so that you may approve the better things . . . your lives worthy 
of the gospel of Christ . . . without blemish in the midst of a de- 
praved and perverse generation” (Phil. 1:10, 1:27, 2:15). Such 
ideals, constantly brought to mind in spiritual reading, will spur 
on the Christian soul. 


We do not expect children to meet the responsibilities of ma- 
ture life. Immature Christians are not prepared for the spiritual 
problems of the Christian challenge they must face. In social and. 
political problems we need to be informed through personal read- 
ing and reflection. The same thing must be said of the spiritual 
life. 

Faded memories of childhood religious instruction or memory 
gems from early catechism lessons are not enough for the mature 
Catholic. A man’s inner life of devotion should be well-informed, 
grounded in truth. This is where spiritual reading comes in. It 
gives the Christian basic principles of the devout life, guides him 
in the choice of necessary and useful spiritual practices. In a word, 
it matures him in divine things. 
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By Way OF SUGGESTION 


What should the modern Christian look for in spiritual litera- 
ture? For spiritual reading, one ought first of all to turn to the 
Scriptures, the inspired word of God. Besides the Bible, there 
are inspiring lives of Christ. Those easier to read are the lives of 
Christ by Fouard or Goodier. There are other lives of Christ more 
learned, as those of Lebreton, Prat, or Ricciotti. 

The lives of the saints are excellent reading material, showing 
the Christian life as it has been lived in reality. There are classic 
works written by the saints: the Fathers of the Church, especial- 
ly St. Augustine and St. Bernard; also, St. Gertrude, St. Catherine 
of Siena, St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, St. Ignatius Loyola, 
St. Alphonsus, St. Paul of the Cross, the Little Flower, St. Fran- 
cis de Sales. 

There are systematic studies of spiritual theology such as those 
of Tanquerey, de Guibert, Garrigou-Lagrange, Goodier. For 
general and inspirational spiritual reading, one may choose from 
Abbot Marmion, Leen, Gerald Vann, Bishop Sheen, Hubert Van 
Zeller, Thomas Merton, and others. 

Numbers of devout, mature people of today are becoming 
aware of their spiritual inheritance and are claiming it for their 
own, discovering for themselves the tradition of holiness passed 
down to Christian posterity by the saints and masters of the 
spiritual life. 





Obedtence: Virtue and Vow 
John J. Gerber, C.S.C. 


YOUNG man or woman embarking on the religious life 

does so intending to consecrate himself to God as completely 
as possible. He intends wholeheartedly to bind himself to the 
evangelical counsels, and, by means of these counsels, tend to 
perfection. It is not surprising, then, when he hears for the first 
time that the ordinary commands of his superiors do not bind 
him to obedience under pain of sin, and that his newly embraced 
constitutions do not bind under pain of sin at all, he becomes 
perturbed, confused. He is tempted to think that the religious 
life is not the total giving of self he thought it was. The difficulty 
of reconciling the law of the Church with this preconceived ideal 
is not an uncommon one. It might therefore be of some value to 
look at the theology that lies behind this apparent conflict. 

In the Norms which the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars set down in 1901 to direct new orders of religious with 
simple vows in editing their constitutions—norms often since 
repeated—the chapter on obedience says: * 


132. By the vow of obedience, the sister contracts the obligation 
of obeying a command of the lawful superior in all that pertains to the 
life of the institute—that is to say, to the observance of the vows and 
constitutions. 

133. It would not be correct to say that the constitutions of the in- 
stitute must be observed in virtue of the vow in such a way that the 
sister would sin against the vow of obedience every time she acted 
against an article of the constitutions. 


1 Normae, quoted in J. Schaefer, O.M.C., De Religiosis, (4th ed., Rome: 1947), 
pp. 1102-35. 
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134. It is by the virtue of obedience that the sister is obliged to ob- 
serve the regulations of the constitutions and superiors. 

135. The sister is bound to obey by reason of the vow only when 
the lawful superior expressly commands “in virtue of holy obedience” 
or “by formal precept” or by some such form, according to the con- 
stitutions. 


Has the Church in this instruction so considerably restricted 
the obligations of the religious life as at first may seem? If the 
vow of obedience is exercised only in those very rare instances 
when the superior gives a formal command, what then remains 
of the doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas that obedience is the prin- 
cipal vow of religion? And how can the religious life still be con- 
sidered the positive, meritorious, and total consecration to God 
of one’s whole life, to be lived in a spirit of submission to the con- 
stitutions and superiors? What, in short, is the essence, and what 
the precise limits of the vow of obedience. What are its connec- 
tions with the commands of superiors and the injunctions of the 
constitutions? 


ESSENCE AND EXTENT OF THE VOW 


What the newly made religious is really doing in his profes- 
sion of the vows of religion is publicly and permanently placing 
himself in the service of God, committing himself to the way of 
the evangelical counsels under some approved religious rule in 
submission to legitimate religious authority. The vows of reli- 
gion, binding as they do to the service of God, pertain pre- 
eminently to the virtue of religion, imparting the excellence of 
this virtue to all acts carried out under the aegis of the vows. They 
thus make the life they define an official exercise of the virtue of 
religion. Profession gives a special character to acts done under 
religious obedience: they are given to God in a way that other 
acts of obedience are not, for they are, in addition, acts of the 
virtue of religion. 

Father Motte gives this definition of religious obedience: * 


Religious obedience is the obedience which religious owe to their rule 
and to their religious superiors. It is not a virtue distinct from the super- 


2A. Motte, O.P., “The Theology of Religious Obedience,” Obedience (West- 
minster, Md.: Newman, 1953), 73. 
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natural virtue of obedience which inclines the will of every Christian 
to submit to the commands of all legitimate authority; it is this very 
virtue, indeed, insofar as it is exercised in the sphere of a religious so- 
ciety, in regard to its own legislation and its own superiors, in fulfillment 
of the promise made to God at the time of profession, and in view of 
tending towards the perfection of charity. 


The very essence of obedience lies in submitting one’s will to 
the will of another, considered as superior. The religious rule 
has its force only because it is the expression of the will of an- 
other person, the founder living on in his successors, represented. 
here and now by the supreme authority of the religious family. 
The religious most assuredly has something more before him than 
a dead letter. He has the living will of a superior whom he has 
promised to obey. True, the rule does not actually govern. But 
superiors govern according to the rule and the means set down 
in it. 

Obviously, however, all the multitude of details in the reli- 
gious rule, all the many commands of superiors, are too numer- 
ous and too contingent to be each itself the suitable material of 
a vow. The obligation of the vow of obedience is laid down only 
for the outstanding obligations of the religious life. In fact, the 
religious really violates his vow of obedience only when he acts 
contrary to the strict precept of a superior, or out of contempt, 
a deliberate withdrawing from the authority of the rule or 
superiors. 

The lawmaker, who gives force to all religious constitutions, 
does in fact limit the proper matter of the vow of obedience to 
those formal precepts expressly enjoined by superiors “in virtue 
of holy obedience.” In so reducing the matter of the vow of obe- 
dience, the Church certainly does not mean to deny the impor- 
tance of the vow over and above that narrowly enclosed area of 
formal precepts. In proposing the very purpose of a vow she ex- 
tends an invitation to all religious to work without ceasing for 
perfection. 


RELIGIOUS OBEDIENCE AND THE SUPERIOR’S ORDINARY COMMANDS 


We must distinguish between those formal precepts which 
oblige under pain of grave sin by reason of the vow, and what 
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we today call ordinary precepts or informal commands of superi- 
ors; and between these two and the constitutions, which of them- 
selves do not bind under pain of any sin. We have already spoken 
of the relation between the vow of obedience and formal pre- 
cepts—it is direct and primary. Let us now speak of the relation 
between religious obedience and ordinary commands of superiors. 

By their profession religious become members of a society, 
their order or congregation. They enter into this state of life 
through their vow of obedience. This vow is made directly to 
God, but 


in the religious contract, called profession, there is also a promise 
of obedience made to the religious superior which is to be fulfilled 
according to the requirements of the religious rules and constitutions. 
However, this promise is not entirely distinct from the vow, but is in- 
cluded in the vow itself . . . [for] the religious in making profession . . . 
promises obedience to the superiors in order that through their instruc- 
tions and under their directions and legitimate commands he may fulfill 
his vow to God, and thus by making his life wholly religious assure the 
attainment of the end, which is the perfection of charity. * 


By this promise, contained in his vow, the religious incorpor- 
ates himself into a society, in which the superiors have, as canon 
501, section 1, states, ‘““dominative power over their subjects.” 
Dominative power is, to quote Abbo-Hannan, the authority “‘aris- 
ing from the quasi-contract of religious profession by which the 
members of an institute accept the state of submission to their 
superiors under the vow of obedience.” * 

The vow made by religious, then, is the source of the power 
conceded by the Church to the superior over his subject, and it 
is the source of the correlative obligation which the religious has, 
under the virtue of obedience, of recognizing and obeying this 
power and the authority of the constitutions. The Code of Canon 
Law, without deciding any doctrinal controversies, seems to justi- 
fy us in attaching to the vow of obedience the power by which a 
superior commands professed religious. 





3 William H. Kane, O.P., “Religious Obedience,” Cross and Crown, VII (1955) 
51. 


; 


4 John A. Abbo and Jerome D. Hannan, The Sacred Canons (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co., 1952), I, 510. 
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EXTENT OF DOMINATIVE POWER 


Injunctions and commands given by superiors in virtue of their 
dominative power are to be carefully distinguished from those 
strict precepts which oblige precisely in virtue of the vow. The 
range of dominative power, which of its nature involves the en- 
tire life of the subject, is restricted—through the common law 
of the Church and the constitutions of the institute—to such a 
degree that superiors cannot impose acts which contravene the 
rule, exceed it, or cannot in any way be embraced by it. It should 
be noted, however, that the rules or constitutions do not them- 
selves constitute the object of this dominative power. The area 
of dominative power embraces only the personal obligations im- 
posed on subjects by their superiors in order to attain the ends 
of the rule or constitutions. 

When, therefore, superiors give orders in virtue of their domin- 
ative power—that is, without intending to invoke the obligation 
of the vow—these commands bind in conscience. There arises 
then a true moral obligation to obey under pain of sin any partic- 
ular command. This precept, based on dominative power, elicits 
an act of the virtue of religion, in virtue of the vow of obedience. 
The violation of this precept is an act of impiety, an act contrary 
to the virtue subjects must practice toward those in authority, as, 
for example, children toward their parents. Since one’s obedience 
derives from his willingness to recognize the authority of the 
superior who commands, the act and the merit of the virtue of 
obedience are added to the act and merit of the virtue of religion. 
And if one’s disobedience were to proceed from his unwillingness 
to recognize this authority, the demerit and culpability of a fault 
against obedience would be added to the demerit and culpability 
of the fault against piety. There would be, however, no fault 
against religion, because the vow is not involved in such an of- 
fense. The merit of the virtue of religion follows upon its ob- 
servance, in virtue of one’s consecration of life through the vow. 
However, sin against the virtue of religion does not follow upon 
non-observance since virtues and vices are not connected in the 
same way. 

To formulate the conclusion briefly: the simple injunctions or 
ordinary commands of superiors of themselves bind under pain 
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of sin—of sin against the virtue of piety, and also of sin against 
the virtue of obedience. This is what we mean when we say, with 
norm 134 cited above, that it is by the virtue of obedience that 
the religious is obliged to observe the regulations of superiors. 


RELIGIOUS OBEDIENCE AND THE CONSTITUTIONS 


There is nothing in the Code of Canon Law which states the 
doctrinal solution to the question of the relation between reli- 
gious obedience and the constitutions. But the text of canon 593 
(which declares that religious, superiors as well as subjects, ought 
each and all, not only to observe faithfully and entirely the vows 
they have taken, but also to conform to the rules and constitutions 
of their order and so tend to the perfection of their state) sug- 
gests an answer. This canon gives definite canonical authorization 
to the obligations of the religious state—namely, to advance 
towards perfection by the faithful observance of the vows and by 
a life lived in conformity with the rule. 

It follows that the rule is most emphatically not to be con- 
sidered a mere collection of counsels left to the free choice of 
the religious to follow. Religious are obliged to live by them. 
On the other hand, many rules and all recent constitutions have 
adopted article 130 of the Norms of 1901, which states that the 
constitutions do not directly bind under pain of sin. 

What kind of obligation do they therefore entail? The prob- 
lem is not an easy one to solve, though many attempts have been 
made to solve it. I think we must base a solution, more for its 
practical than its theoretical cogency, on the following principles: 


1. The religious rule is a norm, proposed by the Church when ap- 


proving constitutions, as a sure guide to perfection. 


2. The institute will not incorporate a candidate for profession as a 
new member unless he is determined to conform his life to the rule. This 
does not mean that superiors look for impeccable and unceasing ob- 
servance, but rather for strong efforts in that direction, without deliber- 
ate exclusion of any point of the rule. 

3. Just as religious profession contains an implicit promise by which 
the religious obliges himself to obey the injunctions of superiors under 
pain of violating the virtue of obedience, so also does this profession 
involve a promise by which the religious obliges himself to love according 
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to the constitutions under pain of violating this same virtue. But in this 
case, by the will of the legislator, a violation of the virtue of obedience 
is not present in each individual instance. 


There is no doubt, in the light of canon 593 and the principles 
we have just mentioned, that the religious who is lacking in ob- 
servance is deficient in the duties of his state. This obligation is 
defined by natural law and cannot be nullified or commuted by 
any religious legislation. Furthermore, though this legislation 
makes it clear that the prescriptions of the rule do not of them- 
selves bind under sin, it presupposes that the subject is truly 
intent on acting out of supernatural love, and it intends to shield 
him in his fervor from excessive fear of moral fault. We must say 
then that a voluntary transgression of the rule without specific 
motive is a positive imperfection. 


WHEN VIOLATIONS BECOME SINFUL 


Sinful motives such as idleness, vanity, human respect, can 
change this imperfection into a venial sin of the same species as 
the motivation. Habitual neglect of a point of some importance, 


whose violation superiors cannot tolerate, indicate that there is 
matter for venial sin; there is a defect in the subject’s striving for 
perfection according to the obligations of the state he has chosen. 
Such sin is against the virtue of obedience. This is what we mean 
when we say, in accord with norm 134, that it is by the virtue of 
obedience that the religious is obliged to observe the regulations 
of the constitutions. 

Submission to the religious rule takes on the specific character 
of the virtue of obedience each time a religious fulfills its com- 
mands, in recognition of the authority which imposes it. Such 
acts of observance will always have the merit of the virtue of 
religion. The reason is clear: these acts, like everything else in 
the religious state of life, are performed under the positive and 
all-pervading consecration of one’s whole life to God, which is 
effected by the vow of obedience. 








Woman of the World 


Mother Marie Vandenbergh, r.c. 


7 subject we wish to discuss is the Catholic growth and de- 

velopment of the woman of today who wants to function as 
a mature Catholic woman should, and we aim our inquiry specif- 
ically at today’s woman of the world who has had no opportunity 
to acquire a Catholic education, a Catholic point of view on life. 
Perhaps she grew up in a home where the faith was not strong. 
Perhaps she came into the Church late in life, with a minimum 
of instruction and counsel. In other words we wish to talk about 
the hollow Catholic woman of today, empty of conviction, un- 
certain of her aim in life, blown about by every wind of opinion, 
restless, unhappy. 

If this picture is a picture of you, it is not necessarily your own 
fault. But in this day and age it certainly 7s your fault if you stay 
that way. Nature tries to fill a vacuum. Spiritual emptiness seeks 
spiritual fulfillment. Danger lies in turning for fulfillment to 
sense experience, false goals, a life with no order or pattern. 

Every soul that ever lived seeks peace of heart. We have peace 
when there is order in our lives, when we know where we are 
going and what we must do to get there, a responsibility not al- 
ways sufficiently clear to us. Ask the average Catholic woman how 
she thinks God wants her to react to her problems, and _ ninety- 
nine out of one hundred will tell you, “Pray about them.” Yes, 
prayer to be sure. But no amount of praying beside a sink of dirty 
dishes will get them washed. 
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WOMAN OF THE WORLD 


Praying is not enough. Weeping or covering over the problem 
is not enough. ‘The woman of the world—mature, responsible— 
must face her problem squarely, ask herself its cause and its cure, 
and take steps to its solution, no matter what it costs, no matter 
what “the neighbors think.” 


EDUCATING THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD 


If we are not yet women of the world, how do we go about 
educating ourselves into it? How do we grow in maturity, in 
womanhood? How do we educate ourselves to cope with life’s 
basic problems? 

Education is the process of developing all our gifts to maxi- 
mum perfection, cultivating God-given powers until they blos- 
som and bear fruit. “I have no talents or gifts worth developing,” 
you may say. Ah, don’t underestimate yourself. ‘The mere fact 
that you are supplies a wealth of possibilities. We share the gift 
of existence with dead matter, inanimate being. We exist. God 
was not obliged to create us; untold millions of possible people 
never leave the realm of God's ideas. With vegetable life we share 
powers of nutrition, growth, reproduction. We of course must 
not be content merely to live like a vegetable, concerned only 
with food, health, figure. In common with animal life we have 
the rich fabric of feelings and emotions, memory, and imagina- 
tion. These we share with birds, beasts, and insects. 

Yet the greatest gift of all has still to be mentioned—the hu- 
man soul, which, with its two special powers of intellect and will, 
makes man like God. Intellect gives me the power to know the 
truth. Will gives me the power to choose what is good. Mind and 
free will crown all the other gifts of human nature. In some sense, 
then, each and every human being incompasses the world all in 
himself. God has given man a kind of dominion over all the 
good things of the world. He is lord of the earth. 


THE HUMAN COMBAT 


Unfortunately, there is rebellion in the kingdom. Not only 
does nature rebel against man’s management of it, but within 
man body wars against spirit. The kingdom within man is up- 
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side down, the highest powers enslaved by the chains of unruly 
lower nature. Human nature is rent in a great struggle—for 
peace. 

FEducation’s first function in the combat to regain interior 
peace is the harnessing of all our natural powers to make them 
serve the whole man instead of each pursuing its own goal, re- 
fusing to obey the dictates of the human spirit. 

The eye wants to be filled with beauty and color. The ear 
wants to be filled with sound. The body seeks pleasure, shuns 
pain. Duty is neglected; the soul is in chains. The demands of the 
body shout down the voice of conscience until, sated at last and 
temporarily silent, our senses are hushed long enough for us to 
survey the ruin left by the storm of passion, destruction we have 
brought upon ourselves by overdose of self-indulgence—too much 
liquor, power, money, lust. Our senses blackmail us. The more 
we give them, the more they want. 

If the kingdom within is thus laid waste, we cannot claim to 
be mature, educated women. We are hollow. Our own worst 
enemy, we have failed to submit to the rule of reason. 

How repair the damage? How proceed in educating our natural 
powers? The answer is amazingly simple. One begins, little by 
little, to form good habits to replace the bad. Some people are 
uncomfortable when you begin to talk about virtue, but virtue 
is only another name for a good habit. Good habits are virtues; 
bad habits are vices. An adult grows up, comes to the full use of 
his natural powers, through the practice of the natural virtues— 
good habits of mind: concentration, straight thinking, good judg- 
ment; a disciplined will, a trained memory, a controlled ima- 
gination. We need the natural good habits of truthfulness and 
honesty, punctuality, modesty, loyalty, good manners, purity and 
cleanliness, perseverance at a hard task. 

If we are not adults, mature, in our human nature, our prac- 
tice of the faith will not be what it should be, for grace builds on 
nature, whether disciplined or handicapped. A badly mixed cake, 
a batter with some of the ingredients left out, will not rise prop- 
erly no matter how well-heated the oven. No matter how much 
grace is available, a badly mixed up human nature cannot re- 
spond properly to the action of grace. 








WOMAN OF THE WORLD 


SUPERNATURAL ARMS FOR THE COMBAT 


Today’s woman of the world has supernatural equipment as 
well, the life of grace: our share in God’s own nature, with new 
powers of knowing God and loving Him as He knows and loves 
Himself. Our whole manner of acting is raised to a divine level. 
Grace coordinates our striving for God. Without grace we could 
no more hope for the face-to-face vision of God than a fish could 
hope to understand higher mathematics. 

With grace come the infused moral virtues of prudence, forti- 
tude, temperance, and justice. Supernatural prudence raises our 
mind by enabling us to judge things from God’s point of view in 
a manner supernaturally meritorious. Fortitude gives courage to 
overcome feelings of fear and discouragement in our efforts to be 
good. Temperance detaches us from pleasure, regulates our likes 
and dislikes so that they do not interfere with duty. Justice ele- 
vates our free will to fulfill obligations to God, to give everyone 
his due. By these infused virtues our natural good habits are 
given a “new look;” they are motivated by our love of God, en- 
livened and reorientated. 

Besides these moral virtues, grace brings us the theological vir- 
tues of faith, hope, and charity. Faith is a new way of knowing 
God, knowing Him as a man knows his friend. Hope is God’s 
strength at our disposal, the comfort of knowing He will never 
let us down. Charity is a new way of loving God and our neigh- 
bor: God for His own sake, neighbor for God’s sake, because he 
is God’s. 


“To BE CONSUMED BY OTHERS” 


Grace aims at emptying us of excessive love of self, the great 
obstacle to love of God and our neighbor. Grace purifies and 
directs our ambition away from self, developing Christ-centered 
“otherliness.”’ Resist grace and you resist love. You refuse to love 
and to be loved, isolated in the prison cell of self. 

There are those who think perfection consists in being strong 
enough to resist every appeal to the heart, in being able to say 
“no” even to the most legitimate demands, whereas it rather con- 
sists in being strong enough to say “yes” and let oneself be 
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despoiled by every appeal. Dom Marmion used to compare him- 
self to a consecrated host, ‘““consumed by others all the day long.” 
He knew that “the secret of life is living; the secret of living is 
loving; and the secret of loving is giving.” 


‘TREADING THE ROAD BACK 


Suppose you are a hollow Catholic and want to do something 
about it. 

You start with your ideas. You can change the world if you 
want to, but you must begin by changing your mind, learning to 
think with Christ. That means we must learn all about Him. And 
who teaches us the truth about Jesus? The Church. So we must 
begin by investigating the Catholic Church. Even if you were 
born and raised a Catholic, you must sometime discover the 
Church for yourself, know why you know with certainty that you 
belong to the true Church. Abiding love for the Church, admira- 
tion for her doctrine, a conviction of her infallibility, a determin- 
ation to advance her best interests—this is what we must strive 
for first of all. 

Then we must learn to know Jesus personally. We must study 
the Gospels, the life and teaching of our Lord, so that we fall in 
love with Him. Our love of Jesus as a person becomes part of and 
is the motivation for our service of the Church, for our religion 
is someone, not something. 

We must have an adequate knowledge of our faith. We must 
study its history, its doctrine, its moral code, its worship and 
liturgy, its living monuments, Our Lady and the saints. 

This is where you can profit by making days of recollection 
and retreats in a retreat house, in your parish church, in your 
own home. 

Discussion groups can vitalize a study of the faith. Two heads 
are better than one, and six or a dozen heads thinking and talk- 
ing about the teaching of the Church are better than trying to 
progress alone. 


APOSTOLIC OVERFLOW 


Now suppose one is doing his best by reading and recollecting 
and discussing to become a properly instructed, well-informed, 
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convinced Catholic. Is that enough? No, knowledge must bear 
fruit in action, in apostolic action. If we really know the Church, 
we cannot help but love her, and if we love the Church, we want 
to serve her. Often a good discussion group will turn into a Cath- 
olic Action cell. A woman might give up her discussion club, for 
example, to become a catechism teacher, advancing from learn- 
ing to teaching. The purpose of adult education is just that: to 
enable us to give to others what we have received. 

This is an age that needs apostles, bearers of the truth who will 
know the mind of Christ well enough to find a Christ-like solu- 
tion to the problems of our century. Pope Pius XII once made 
the statement that mankind is emerging from a “dark winter of 
error.’ All the world is reawakening, he said, and we are on the 
threshold of a new springtime of history. The challenge present- 
ed to the militant Catholic is twofold: to work out answers to the 
problems of society, government, and economy that are success- 
ful, really work; and to make sure that these answers are truly 
Catholic. We must combine soundness of doctrine with ingenuity 
and resourcefulness. Cardinal Suhard declared that “the greatest 
mistake the Christians of the twentieth century could make, one 
which their descendants would not pardon, would be to let the 
world now taking shape, come to birth and be unified without 
them, without God, — or against Him.” 

If we are to play an adequate part in this great drama, it is not 
enough simply to know our faith. We must live it, and by living 
it, spread it. That is the enormous task facing today’s woman of 
the world. 








St. A ugustine on 
Mans Ascent to God 


Albert B. Hakim 


HE warmth in St. Augustine’s philosophy comes from his con- 
tinual remembrance of God’s loving presence to man. Man’s 
relationship to God, inspiring Augustine’s ‘Man is a great deep,” ? 
is the very meaning of man: the source of his personality, his 
liberty, his charity, the substance of every material or spiritual 
value. Without this relationship man is nothingness: “What is 
more miserable than man without God?” * With it man becomes 
a complete person, knowing truth and willing good, loving and 
being loved, subsisting in himself, yet open to the infinite 
sacred thing in God’s eyes: ‘““God wants to make you God.” ® 
Since man’s relation to God is chiefly one of love, it cannot 
be static, but is rather a continual movement toward Him. “My 
love is my weight: wherever I go my love is what brings me there. 
By Your gift we are on fire and borne upwards: we flame and 
we ascend.” 4 
Man’s approach to his final end fits his nature, at the same time 
rational and animal, moral and physical. It demands his free co- 
operation and responsiveness to the grace of God. It is not to be 
expected, then, that man will come to possess God with lightning: 
bolt speed, but he will draw near Him gradually. To swim free of 


1 Conf., IV, 14, 22; PL, 32, 702. All quotations from the works of St. Augus- 
tine have been translated by the author except those from the Confessions, which 
are taken from the translation by F. J. Sheed (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1943). 

2Sermo 348, 2; PL, 39, 1527. 

3 Sermo 166, 4; PL, 38, 909. £ Conf., XIII, 9, 10; PL, 32, 849. 
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the downward drag of the material world, to gain the prudence 
that directs the goods of this world toward the other world are 
necessary preliminaries to the longed-for ascent to God. 


DEGREES OF ASCENT 


Augustine frequently enumerates the degrees of elevation to 
God, but it depends entirely on the context how many and what 
kind they are. In De natura et gratia® he suggests a scale of four 
degrees based on charity as a measure of union with God: (1) in- 
itial charity, (2) advancing charity, (3) great charity, and 
(4) perfect charity. In De Genesi contra Manichaeos ® he enum- 
erates seven steps, based on the seven days of creation: (1) the 
dawn of faith; (2) the discernment of spirits; (3) the desire to 
do good works despite temptations; (4) discernment of un- 
changeable truth; (5) persistence in good works despite terrible 
onslaughts; (6) stability of mind regarding spiritual goods; and 
(7) continual tranquillity. Probably the most characteristic Au- 
gustinian division of the ascent of the soul is found in De quan- 
titate animae.* Here the Saint bases the ascent on the activities 
of the soul, all the way from the power it possesses to give life to 
the body to the power of dwelling in the vision of God. 

St. Augustine never uses the terminology of the purgative, il- 
luminative, and unitive ways, although he often speaks of a triple 
ascent which can be paralleled to these three ways. For him the 
number of degrees is not significant. What is significant is the 
notion of progress in the ascent. Man approaches God gradually, 
“rising by degrees towards Him who made me.” ® The threefold 
division used below is a mere convenience, suitable for following 
Augustine’s thought. 


THE PURGATIVE WAy 


The task of the purgative way is purification, the cleansing of 
one’s self from those things which can defile the soul. Employing 
what was by his time a traditional manner of speaking, Augustine 
speaks of these sources of defilement collectively as “love of the 


5LXX, 82; PL, 44, 290. 7 XXXITI-XXXVI, 70-80; PL, 32, 1073-1079. 
S}, 25;,43; FG, 34, 199 f. 8 Conf., X, 8, 12; PL, 32, 803. 
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world,” the dalliance of the soul with vice—both the grosser 
sensual vices and the more subtle spiritual vices. By thoughtful 
deployment of its resources, however, the soul is able to scatter 
the enemy and achieve a harmony in its life. ® 

Purification valiantly battles the three concupiscences that St. 
John cautions against: gratification of the flesh, gratification of 
the eyes, and pride. Although the flesh, the eyes, and the world 
are in themselves good, in the undetached man they take the 
forms of incontinency, curiosity, and pride, sure enemies of per- 
fection’s freedom. Gratification of the flesh is a tyrant whose 
reign is a wretched one. “Our faculties must throw off the 
tyranny of concupiscence and accept the sway of continence, thus 
becoming, as it were, the armament of divine justice and not of 
sinful iniquity; in this way sin will never dominate us.” 2° 

Concupiscence of the eyes is a metaphor aptly based on the 
sense of sight, which gives us the delightfully immediate contact 
with the sensible things of reality, often admitting such an on- 
rush of distractions as to interrupt our prayer and outshout our 
desire for purification. 

The third concupiscence is a peculiar jealousy about goods 
possessed, as though they came from us. Pride of life loves the 
praise of men, is difficult to discern, and is a hindrance to per- 
fection. 

Augustine’s devotion to truth enables him to see how inimical 
sin is to truth—the sinner has no wisdom. Moral purification, 
therefore, is not only a deliverance from sin but also a disposi- 
tion for truth. The person who wants to glimpse truth at the font 
of wisdom must cleanse himself of tainted loves. ““To hold fast 
to the truth so that wisdom can become part of us is a thing which 
the unclean soul cannot do.” * 

Purification is a step toward an end which one sees but dim- 
ly, as a traveler, returning home, sees in the distance the waiting 
light he will enjoy." “Thou, O Lord, wilt more and more in- 
crease Thy gifts in me, that my soul may follow me to Thee, 

9 De ordine, II, 19, 50; PL, 32, 1018 f. 
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utterly freed from the hold of concupiscence: so that it may not 
be in revolt against itself.” 1* God who stands at the head of the 
ascent, draws on the soul which is ascending. 


THE ILLUMINATIVE WaAy 


The purgative way leads into the illuminative way. This sec- 
ond stage brings with it an increase of light in the soul for a 
clearer vision of the supreme Good. The soul, its gaze fixed on 
God, strives for a more intimate dialogue with Him by means 
of the virtues and is quickened in its desire to repose in Him. 
“The soul seeks a kind of truth that is substance without defect. 
Certainly the soul itself is not that kind of thing: it fails, it ad- 
vances; it knows, it does not know; it remembers, it forgets; it 
wills and then it does not. This changeability is not found in 
God.” 1° The more the soul understands this unchangeable truth 
the more it is filled with light: “If He is a font, He is a light too, 
yes, and even understanding, because He satisfies the soul’s hun- 
ger for knowledge.” 7 

The soul, longing for cleanness of heart, intensifies its efforts 
in virtue. The clarity of truth shining in the soul fairly impels 
it to overcome the unflagging attempts of the world to corrode 
it.18 The vision of the reason is clearest when the soul is per- 
fected in virtue. “Reason is the soul’s power to look; but, since 
it does not follow that everyone who looks sees, true and perfect 
looking is the kind followed by vision and is called virtue; virtue 
therefore is true and perfect reason.” 1° The underlying meaning 
of the illuminative way is the abiding awareness of God’s presence 
in the life of the soul, which Augustine calls “‘sensing God.” *° 


THE UNITIVE WAy 


The early stages of ascent are not resting places. They lead on 
to the final stage, contemplation. Man’s soul, cleansed from stain, 
having acquired steadfastness in virtue, is called to the final 
vision of God. “It is now that the end of the soul’s looking is 
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reached, for the vision of God follows it, not that looking no 
longer exists, but that there is nothing further to reach out for; 
and this is truly virtue perfected—reason coming to its final end, 
which is followed by the beatific life.” 7? 

Contemplation, a most intimate knowledge of God, is at first 
discursive, later intuitive, followed by the clear and certain ex- 
perience of “touching God.” * It is the most profound knowledge 
of God possible in this life—God perceived as transcendent good- 
ness and transcendent truth, knowledge which floods the soul 
with love. ** The vision of God is thus fundamentally intellectu- 
al, **—intellectual rapture in which God is known as the tran- 
scendent reality and supreme happiness. 

Augustine’s teaching on contemplation, the summit of the 
soul’s ascent to God, is thus summarized by Dom Butler: The 
remote preparation for contemplation lies in the purification of 
the soul; the proximate preparation lies in processes of the soul 
called recollection and introspection. Though it really belongs to 
the next life, some beginnings of it are possible in this life— 
some passing glimpse or intuitions of divine things; it is the lot 
of the blessed in heaven. *® 

Despite Augustine’s wayward life as a young man, a more bal- 
anced perspective of this extraordinary personality reveals that 
a strong desire to live in God was the guiding star of his exist- 
ence. Nowhere in his writings does he speak with more force or 
poignancy of man’s place near God than in that part of the 
Confessions where he recounts that contemplative experience at 
Ostia that enraptured his mother and himself. They were dis- 
cussing what the life of the saints must be like in the presence of 
the eternal Wisdom, how the beauties of earth and sky cannot be 
compared with the beauty of that eternal Light. While they were 
thus talking they heard for one instant the voice of eternal 
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Wisdom. “We... in a flash of the mind attained to touch the 
eternal Wisdom which abides over all: and if this could continue, 
and all other visions so different be taken away, and this one 
should so ravish and absorb and wrap the beholder in inward 
joys that his life should eternally be such as that one moment of 
understanding for which we had been sighing—would not this 
be: ‘Enter thou into the joy of the Lord?’ ”’* 

If Augustine’s entire life was a movement towards God, the 
occurrence of Ostia was that life rolled into a single moment. 
Pere Henry suggests that the vision goes beyond being a merely 
historical incident and locates itself in the sphere of religious 
philosophy and metaphysics. *° 


MAN’s FINAL END 


We do not require proof that we desire happiness. It is a con- 
stant wish of the human heart. After quoting the Roman, Varro, 
to the effect that among the pagan philosophers there were 288 
opinions concerning the nature of the ultimate good, 7? Augustine 
goes on to show that there is no absolute happiness in this life. 
Search where you will, lasting happiness cannot be found any- 
where outside God. “Only God, the highest good and completely 
satisfying delight, can make man happy. For it is He who gives 
these great gifts to His rational creatures, both good and bad— 
existence, human nature, vigorous faculties of sense, strength of 
body, abundance of resources; it is He too, who in giving Him- 
self, gives happiness to the good, whose very goodness is His 
gift.” 30 

Man’s drive toward God as his goal is part of the universal or- 
der established by God. “He is order itself, who knows how to 
give order to what He creates.” *' In this world, so full of good 
things, God created nothing nobler than the beings He endowed 
with intelligence and the capacity to contemplate Him. *? They 
consciously share in the divine order, and “order is what will 
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bring us to God if we keep it in this life.” ** The principal pre- 
occupation of the soul, then, in its ascent to God is the constant 
love of God, an easier task than its opposite, for the love of God, 
which is constant, is easier to hold fast to than the inconstant love 
of the world. * 

Man’s inclination then is toward eternal life, the fulfillment 
of human nature. The truth man seeks, the good he loves, will be 
his. Whatever Augustine wishes to say about that eternal life he 
says in the luminous phrase, man is “filled with God.” “Be my 
inheritance, O Lord; I love You; with my whole being I love 
You; with all my heart, with all my soul, with all my mind, I 
love You. What shall be mine? What else will You give me besides 
Yourself? ‘To love God wholly means to hope in God for God, to 
hasten to be filled with God, and to be satisfied in Him.” * 

Human happiness, however, is not to be taken as an end apart 
from the glory man gives to God. How foolish it is to think that 
somehow man can give glory to God and not be happy, or that 
man can enjoy eternal happiness without giving glory to God. 
We begin to realize that praise of God and man’s happiness are 
two dimensions of the same reality. “Thou dost so excite him that 
to praise Thee is his joy. For ‘Thou hast made us for Thyself, and 
our hearts are restless till they rest in Thee.” *® 

Only in the truth do we possess the good, whence follows our 
happiness: “Only the truth makes us happy.” *? To possess the 
true is to possess the good and to possess the highest truth is to 
possess the highest good. Those therefore who wish happiness in 
reality wish wisdom too, for insofar as wisdom is the true dis- 
cernment of the good no one can be happy without it. *8 Since 
God is the supreme Wisdom, from whom all truth derives, truth 
in man impels him toward this Wisdom, who is the true pleni- 
tude, the true measure of the soul. *° 

Here, in the possession of God, is the long-awaited and perfect 
act of enjoyment, for God is not loved as the means to anything 
else but for His own sake. This act of love is the full, final trans- 
port of joy in the Good that is the True: “Now joy in truth is 
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happiness, for it is joy in You, God, who are Truth, my light, the 
salvation of my countenance, and my God. This happiness all de- 
sire, this which alone is happiness all desire, for all desire to have 
joy in truth.” * The intellectual possession of God is not an 
emptiness of impersonal abstractions, but a real personal embrace 
of Him, an infusion, so to speak, of the living and substantial 
good which is God. *t The fullness of knowledge in man becomes 
an ever-enduring act of living in the truth, whose consequence 
must be the ever-enduring praise of God: ‘““There we shall rest 
and shall see; we shall see and shall love; we shall love and shall 
praise. Behold what shall be in the end is without end! For what 
other end is there but to come to that kingdom of which there is 
no end?” # 
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God’s Holiness 
and Our Red. emption 


Neil Sharkey, C.P. 


OD enlightens and sanctifies the souls of each age through an 
effective power hidden in the words of revelation. God’s aid- 
ing grace elevates this latent supernatural truth into a guiding 
light for the human mind, the light, accepted, illuminating the 
whole realm of a man’s daily effort. Words are turned into ideas, 
ideas into life; truth and life become a single reality. Under the 
tutorship of God a man becomes the embodiment in thought, 
action, and life of the “good news” announced in the Scripture. 
The words of revelation which express the basic meaning of 
human existence are contained in a statement of St. Paul: 


All have sinned and lack the approval of God. They are sanctified 
freely by His grace through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus. 
God has publicly exhibited Him as a sacrifice which is expiatory through 
the shedding of His blood and available to all believers. God’s purpose 
was to vindicate His holiness, since, during the period of tolerance, He 
had passed over former sins without punishing them. A further purpose 
was to make known His holiness at the present time in sanctifying him 
who has faith in Jesus (Rom. 3:23-26). 


The truth of these words, which we know and experience in 
our personal life through faith, proclaims God’s marvelous plan 
for man’s supernatural sanctification. 
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‘THE PROBLEM 


A fundamental problem St. Paul had to consider as an apostle 
was: How are men made truly holy, and judged so by almighty 
God? Is holiness a personal achievement? Does man make himself 
holy by his own works. What then of the affirmation of the an- 
cient prophets of Israel that the spirit of God sanctifies; that man, 
with all the strength of his freedom, is helpless to rise to a condi- 
tion of holiness beyond the natural? Or, could holiness be the 
simple result of a strict observance of the Mosaic Law? 

St. Paul’s answer, given for his own and all succeeding ages, 
was: Holiness in man is a condition of redemption, a sanctifying 
life received from God—God’s work though dependent upon a 
person’s living faith in the mystery of Jesus Christ. That men of 
themselves could acquire holiness, St. Paul declared impossible, 
because of the solidarity of the human race. All men are sinners. 
All have sinned and lack the approval of God. All men, by their 
merely natural power, are failures. 

If, then, all men of themselves are sinners, unable to secure 
their sanctification, powerless to rise to the heights of holiness, 
how could such a state of human helplessness come about? St. 
Paul’s answer is this: All men, through a general law, were con- 
stituted in the state of original sin through the personal sin of 
one man. “Through one man sin entered into the world and 
through sin death, and thus death has spread to all men because 
all have sinned” (Rom. 5:12). 

This human condition of servitude to sin was, for St. Paul, 
something to think about. Other men might trust blindly in what 
they had accomplished, but he saw clearly that men alone were 
unable to rise to true holiness, and, furthermore, personal sins 
made matters worse. Left to himself, man was in slavery to the 
power of sin. Holiness was a new life, a unique gift of God de- 
pendent on an act of liberation: the historical death of Christ 
on the Cross. 

In pagan antiquity a slave could be purchased by a god. The 
owner of the slave brought his subject to the temple and sold him 
to the deity, the price paid being taken from the temple treasury. 
Once a slave was liberated he became, instead, a slave of the god, 
a person who would dedicate his life to the god as a free man. 
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How is mankind sanctified to a new life? The answer given by 
St. Paul follows a similar reasoning. Man has been liberated and 
redeemed from a life of servitude to sin through the death of our 
Lord. In man’s new condition of supernatural holiness he be- 
comes the bondsman of God. ‘““When you were the slaves of sin, 
you rendered no service to holiness. . .. But now, set free from 
sin and become slaves of God, you have your reward in sanctifica- 
tion, which finally leads to life everlasting’ (Rom. 6:20-22). 


‘THE SACRIFICE OF PROPITIATION 


A savior has delivered man from the bondage of sin and won 
for him the right to a new life in God. In addition, our Lord’s 
death became the occasion for God to manifest in a real and 
historical manner the holiness of His own godhead. The fact of 
sin is a problem touching on God’s holiness. If God is all holy, 
how can He tolerate evil? 

St. Paul, in his own way, offers an explanation to any difficulty 
that may arise in one’s mind concerning evil and the sinful con- 
duct of men’s lives. God has revealed His infinite holiness in 
time, in a singular manner, through the death of Jesus Christ on 
the Cross. By shedding His blood this God-man affirmed uncom- 
promisingly God’s unfathomable holiness. Atonement for sin 
entered into the economy of redemption to such an extent that 
one must speak of Christ’s death as a sacrifice of propitiation. It 
atoned in every conceivable way for the evils committed against 
God’s holiness. More than this it united mankind to God. The 
sacrifice in blood was the sign and symbol of the new union. The 
death, itself, was accomplished in a public manner that all nations 
might know of it and be able to participate in its efficacy, as the 
new people of God, through faith. 

In the Old Testament, God had said He was holy: “Be holy, 
for I, the Lord, your God, am holy” (Lev. 19:2). Angels had 
proclaimed this truth: “They cried one to another, and said: 
‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God of hosts; all the earth is full 
of His glory’”’ (Isa. 6:3). In a transcendent way, Christ’s death 
on the Cross displayed God’s holiness visibly and effectually. 

All through history God had revealed His patience, forbear- 
ance, and mercy towards sinners. One might even have asked, Is 
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God truly holy, since He is so tolerant of sin, so lenient, so long- 
suffering? The death of Christ on the Cross, however, as a sacri- 
fice of atonement, made evident the enormity of sin and the 
demands of God’s holiness. It revealed God’s hatred of every sin; 
and, at the same time, it was an act by which the God-man atoned 
for all of them and reunited mankind to Himself. It manifested 
as had never been manifested before, the infinite perfection of 
sanctity of the interior life of God. 

The intrinsic value of our Lord’s atoning death displays itself 
at every moment. It is an act which extends its efficacy down 
through history to manifest and communicate God’s holiness 
through grace at each instant of time, in sanctifying every per- 
son who adheres through faith to the mystery of Jesus Christ. 
The death of Christ, in its continuing effects, constantly reveals 
the truth that God is holy. The power of Christ’s death, it is true, 
works in us through faith and the sacraments of faith. But be- 
yond this, there is the mystery of God’s holiness manifesting it- 
self. It reveals itself in a creative manner by conferring super- 
natural holiness on men. As St. Irenaeus wrote: “God directs all 
things to achieve the end of man’s perfection and holiness; and to 
display His own character, so that His goodness may be demon- 
strated and His justice fulfilled, and that the Church may be 
conformed to the image of His Son, and man may at length reach 
maturity, becoming sanctified, through experience, for the vision 
and enjoyment of God.” !? 


Our REDEMPTION 


God is holy because He is infinitely perfect: in nature, in in- 
tellect, in will. 

Although this holiness is common to the three divine Persons, 
God the Father is the first principle and eternal source of infinite 
holiness, not receiving it from anyone but communicating it. 
God the Son eternally receives infinite holiness from the Father 
as the manifestation and perfect revelation of all that the Father 
is. The Holy Spirit eternally receives infinite holiness from the 
Father and Son, as the personal expression of the unity of their 
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holy love. ‘The wealth of the divine goodness comes into prom- 
inence only in the divine Trinity. Here God appears to us in an 
eternal, necessary, absolute surrender and communication of His 
entire essence; here we perceive that He is good not only because 
He possesses infinite goods, but that He is good, infinitely good, 


9 


in the complete communication of His goods.” ? 

God the Father, the first personal principle and source of holi- 
ness, has willed to bring into existence other sons through sanctify- 
ing grace that they might become images of His own Son. ‘The 
communication of this supernatural holiness resembles the act of 
generation by which the Father eternally communicates all His 
holiness and sanctity to the Word whom the Father sent into the 
world to accomplish this economy. As St. Paul said: ““When the 
designated period of time had elapsed, God sent His Son, born of 
a woman, born in subjection to the Law, in order to redeem those 
who were in subjection to the Law, that we might receive the 
adoption. And because you are sons, God sent the Spirit of His 
Son into your hearts, crying: ‘Abba, Father.’ You are, then, no 
longer a slave but a son; and if a son, an heir also through God’s 
erace” (Gal. 4:4-7). 

These things which St. Paul knew, thought, lived, proclaimed, 
have meaning far beyond his own person and time. There is here 
the revelation of the mystery of God’s holiness communicated and 
received through the mystery of Christ, a mystery which offers a 
sharp insight into the meaning of the temporal order. 

Today, a Christian must see himself in the light of St. Paul’s 
teaching. He must discover the meaning of his own life in the 
mystery of God’s holiness. He must translate revealed truth, not 
only into a systematic theology, but into a personal experience 
where supernatural truth and life meet. 

In the order of eternity, God manifests and reveals His infinite 
holiness in the divine life communicated and received in the 
mystery of the Trinity. In the temporal order, God desires to 
manifest and communicate His holiness to men through the 
economy of redemption. It is His firm will to manifest His holi- 
ness in time, by sanctifying each of us at this historical instant 

2M. J. Scheeben, The Mysteries of Christianity (St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co., 1946), p. 128. 
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through the personal character of our faith in the mystery of 
Jesus Christ, the God-man. 

What St. Paul knew to be true, what he affirmed in the fullness 
of his own holy life, we too must rediscover and assert in the 
depths of our own person. We must assent to it with our mind, 
reveal it in our way of life, find our peace in it, and somehow con- 
vey it to others. 








Spirituality for All 
XII. Conversation with God 


Gilbert Roxburgh, O.P. 


HE plush heyday of the reign of Louis XIV provided the 

man-on-the-street Frenchman with an evening’s amusement 
of walking out to Versailles to watch his monarch eat. It was a 
lavish meal, with Louis there, attended by crowds of peers and 
squads of servitors standing in perfect silence with a far-off look 
in their eyes—all there just for the pleasure of seeing Louis XIV 
at table. 

Of course the commoner traffic had to keep moving, the long 
lines ushered in one door and out another. But it was entertain- 
ment for that day, and it doubtless reassured the loyal citizen 
about the stability of the civil state; he had “seen the King.” 

Today’s Christian experiences God in only a slightly less dis- 
tant way than the seventeenth century Frenchman experienced 
his King. The modern Christian might say indignantly, “I can at 
least speak to God in prayer,” though too often the prayers are 
staid formulas reeled off at the least awake times of the day. 





What a parody mechanical prayer is compared to the joyous, 
uninhibited outpourings of the saints. They spurned the merely 
honorific and fled from the tedium of that unrewarding prayer 
which warms the heart of neither God nor man. 


Wuat Is PRAYER? 


What is prayer to the saints? The most intimate conversation 
with God. Prayer is talking to God in a friendly and enjoyable 
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way, confiding one’s cares, seeking understanding. Man kneels or 
sits or stands in the midst of the tasks and cares of the world and 
turns his mind and heart upward. He closes his ears to the triv- 
ialities of life, its telephones and traffic sounds, its household cares 
and anxiety for tomorrow. He opens his heart and mind before 
the throne of God and invites God in. And there, in the depths 
of man’s being, takes place the most important conversation in the 
world, an exchange of thoughts and feelings, worries and aspira- 
tions, between God and man. The soul speaks to its creator, then 
falls silent in listening; then the roles are reversed. ‘Two living 
personalities, creature and creator, sharing one another. 

These are precious moments, moments for which God made 
us and redeemed us: stumbling words of a child first learning to 
pray that will grow and develop in the normal Christian life into 
the inconceivable intimacy of eternity with God. 

No matter where prayer is found, no matter what form it takes 
or what mystical language it employs, prayer is only what St. 
Teresa said of mental prayer in her famous definition of it: 
“Mental prayer is nothing else . .. but being on terms of friend- 
ship with God, frequently conversing with Him, who, as we know, 
loves us.”’ 

This is the very essence of prayer, whether it be the vocal 
prayer of the Rosary or the contemplative prayer of “meditation” 
periods in monasteries, whether it be aspirational prayer or the 
act of contrition, whether in words composed centuries ago and 
recited now by thousands, or words of our own choosing poured 
out in a moment of anguish. 

Sut at the core of all prayer lies what we sometimes call mental 
prayer, the uplifting of man’s soul to speak to God, the inner 
activity which gives life and meaning to vocal and external prayer. 
This mental prayer, this interior conversation, is what we try to 
do in our choir stall or living room by pondering the truths of 
faith, sometimes called meditation. 

This intimate prayer to which the Christian returns from time 
to time throughout the day is not only the prayer of petition, 
asking for things, nor the prayer of contrition, telling God that 
we regret such and such a sin. Mental prayer is a personal talk 
with Christ, getting to know Him, getting to know all about Him. 
In these moments of intimate conversation with Him we become 
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acquainted by asking Him questions about His life, mulling over 
those hours when He was working out our redemption, urging 
Him to speak to us about His life and work, His desires and am- 
bitions. In other words, with the help of grace and the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost we try to penetrate the meaning of the mysteries of 
Christ’s life, each of which has a direct and immediate bearing 
on our salvation. This is when Christ speaks to us, filling our 
hearts with grace and strength to carry on our part in the work 
of His redemption: the acquisition of holiness. 

This is a two-way conversation. Christ speaks, but we too have 
something to contribute. In the course of time, when the shyness 
of first acquaintance has worn off, we, with less and less reluctance, 
reveal ourselves to God—our sins, our emptiness and need, our 
desire for goodness which can only be implemented by divine 
grace. Of course God knew these things all along, but the impor- 
tant thing is that we have faced these things ourselves and willed 
to tell Him. 

Because prayer is the conversation of an empty heart with the 
sole filler of hearts, prayer should have on the spiritual level all 
the best qualities of conversation. 

First of all, prayer should be completely natural and spon- 
taneous. Vocal prayer can borrow phrases and language, but this 
interior conversation with God should be carried on in our own 
words. The words may not be very eloquent and they may not 
be very numerous, but they are ours and therefore the words that 
God wants to hear. And if they are the right words and enrich 
the soul’s relationship with God, there is no reason why they 
cannot be used over and over again for a lifetime. 

What could be more boring to God or man than to open up 
one’s soul, invite God in, and read an address to Him in stilted 
language as though He were a visiting potentate? 

We too often treat God like a wealthy great-aunt on her yearly 
visitation of the family—someone to be treated with great defer- 
ence, placated by a few muttered formulas of humility and re- 
spect, and waved goodbye to with sighs of relief that the ordeal 
is past. 

What a much more attractive ideal of man’s attitude toward 
God is the greeting attributed to Red Skelton’s son, who, on being 
presented to Pius XII, opened the conversation in a man-to-man 
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on 
or 


way: ‘““How’s yer tooth, Pope?” a reference to some recent papal 
dental work. 

The elaborate gathering together of rosaries, medals, and 
prayerbooks is no more necessary to intimate prayer than a dic- 
tionary and typed reference cards are to conversation with your 
closest friend. 

A good example of the complete naturalness and spontaneity 
of conversation with God is St. Peter. Peter was a fisherman. 
Naturally speaking, he was not an eloquent man. But he was 
never bashful in speaking to Christ. He was impulsive, far too 
eager to utter fiery words of devotion, making all kinds of prom- 
ises and commitments to die for Christ that he could not possibly 
keep, then in the moment of crisis denying Him. 

But we never get very angry at St. Peter, because his affection 
for Christ, if overestimated, was free from affectation. His regard 
for Jesus was not for a far-off God, but for a friend and compan- 
ion who walked the same country roads, grew tired from the same 
preaching, who sat beside him beneath a tree to rest and shared 
with him the experiences of the day’s ministry. 

This was Peter the fisherman, who, out on the lake in a boat, 
was told by John that it was Jesus who had been calling to them 
from the shore: “It is the Lord.” At that, Peter leaped into the 
water and swam for shore so as to be there sooner. 

This conversation with God is demanding. Because we begin 
to see ourselves and God in a new light, there is an almost in- 
stinctive rearranging of our life. Certain things, seen in the light 
of our developing friendship with God, must go. They are found 
irreconcilable with a life of prayer because they interfere, get in 
the way of progress in the interior life. 

Prayer is one of those things men avoid if they want to retain 
their grasp on things of the world. The simple truth about mental 
prayer is that it has repercussions in our daily life. It was always 
said of St. Catherine that one never went from her presence with- 
out being better than before. This is eminently true of our fre- 
quent conversations with God. 

A lively discussion on an important point late at night may so 
fill the mind with thought that sleep comes with difficulty. The 
mutual inspiration of an hour’s talk with a business associate may 
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stimulate us to execute long-deferred plans or reform small areas 
of our life. 

The conversation of prayer too overflows into life. The priest, 
the religious, the housewife who makes a regular practice of 
prayer, who plans for it, who seeks improvement in it, becomes 
in time different from his fellows. He acts from different motives. 
He adopts different standards of judging things. His life is ori- 
entated around different goals. The whole course of his life moves 
in wonderful independence of the world. In fact, meditation is 
a kind of general cure-all to sever a man’s affection from his 
favorite sin or occasion of sin. 

It is very easy for human nature to kneel in a church with a 
thousand other people and say with them, “I am yours, O God— 
everything I am or have,” and then walk back to a life indis- 
tinguishable from that of other men. We separate our lives into 
distinct categories: say a rosary or go to Mass and in the next in- 
stant give ourselves completely to some created thing. But when, 
in meditation, we come face-to-face on the most intimate terms 
with what God is and what we are, we find we have to start pay- 
ing off on our boasts. 


WuaTt Do You TALK ABOUT? 


What do you talk about in this conversation of prayer? In gen- 
eral, about the things most interesting to those who are convers- 
ing. Prayer is, at first, a matter of getting to know God and God’s 
interests. Naturally what God is most interested in is spiritual 
things, how you are doing in matters pertaining to your eternal 
salvation; you should be most interested in that too. 

The subject, then, of prayer, is heaven, hell, sin, how to incor- 


porate God’s law concretely into one’s own life. But the special 


subject of prayer, one which is easy for both God and man to find 
interesting, is the life of Jesus Christ. Think about His life, His 
purpose in becoming man, the horror and the magnificence of 
the Cross. Ask Him what He wanted to do. Ask Him what He 
wants you to do. Prayer is the soul telling God of its love for Him, 
offering to God whatever it is doing at each and every moment— 
in a particular way, one might say, the unpleasant things. 

And then, since prayer is a conversation between two persons, 
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one listens for God to speak. “But God doesn’t say anything!” you 
say. True, God does not appear. There are no visions, no revel- 
ations, no audible whisperings. And yet God speaks. ‘There are 
movings of grace within. There is renewed strength to pursue 
holiness. ‘There are the impulses to return to life to make it 
supernatural. One knows that he is loved. One knows by faith 
that God is interested in what the soul has to say, what its feelings 
and aspirations are. God wants to speak and help the soul to bear 
its pain. 

The most interesting things-—that’s what we talk about to 
God. The very reason why we always think of the prayer of peti- 
tion as the elemental form of prayer is because what we are most 
interested in are the things we need and want. Human nature’s 
basic sense of need and dependence is a characteristic note of 
prayer. 

All the helps necessary to live for God—these are the primary 
things to be sought in prayer. This does not mean we ask for 
more grace or more charity or more virtue. These abstractions 
are not likely to enkindle fervent prayer. What we need are 
charity toward this neighbor of ours, grace to curb this fault or 
failing, zeal in the work or study that is now to be done. 

Prayer is principally concerned with spiritual things, but this 
need which pervades human life also extends to money, food, a 
job. Some people are afraid to ask God for material things; they 
have far greater distrust of the physical world than God does. 
Perhaps they feel they are bargaining by offering spiritual prayer 
for material return. It is a little like using the acquaintance of a 
high-placed friend to get plane tickets or a promotion. 

We cannot afford to leave the spiritual to God and take care of 
material things by ourselves. Our financial security, social stand- 


ing, satisfactory friendship, happy marriage, are no less products 
of divine providence than sanctifying grace and the sacraments. 


Nor dare we conceive of the spiritual goods of supernatural 
life as divorced from the material goods of our natural life. The 
only purpose of eating good food, wearing warm and attractive 
clothes, paying hospital bills, educating our children, making the 
home attractive is to further our spiritual welfare. Money in the 
bank relieves our mind of one more anxiety, leaves it free to 
think about God. A human being racked on a sickbed of pain 
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cannot meditate. These things are tools of holiness, stepping 
stones to God. If they are not, then we are too interested in them 
to be pleasing to God. If material goods serve us instead of being 
served by us, then God is as interested in them as we are and His 
assistance should be enlisted. 

We can, and should, pray for others—for those who have in 
their lives done good to us, for those we love in some special way, 
for those who have departed from this life and are utterly unable 
to help themselves. ‘There are our enemies to be prayed for; other 
souls in the Church we do not even know also need our prayers, 
for prayer is like a bloodstream, flowing through all the members 
of the mystical body of Christ. 

By prayer we are causes allied to God’s providence. God has 
arranged that some things happen—the conversion of a friend, 
the cure of a relative—only because there is some one to pray for 
them. They will happen, by the power of God, only because some 
one prays. Perhaps in this instant you can bring about a marvel- 
ous change of life in some sinner a half a world away because of 
prayer. 

But there is a more intimate kind of prayer that transcends 
prayer of petition. We call it contemplative prayer or the prayer 
of meditation. One penetrates the truths of faith, the mysteries 
of Christ’s life, finds meaning for modern life in the facts of 
revelation. To the soul who converses with God about them, 
doctrines of faith that seemed cold and lifeless reveal themselves 
as signs of divine love, as means for growing and maturing in 
Christian holiness. 


Wuo PRAys? 


Who are the participants in the conversation of prayer? There 
are just two, the soul and God. You speak to God and God speaks 
to you. You, who were brought out of nothingness and who, 
even now, walk along a precipice above nothingness with only 


God’s power holding you up. And you who have nothing except 
what has been given to you by God—you talk to God, not as an 
abject creature who returns sin for love, but as an equal, as a 
host who has invited God into the soul to entertain Him. In 
prayer God places Himself in our hands; He is our guest. For the 
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secret of the whole matter is that we were called out of nothing- 
ness precisely for this: to be friends, to carry on this conversation 
with God. 

No matter how unloved by men, no matter how boring we may 
be to them, to God we are fascinating. No soul is unloved by God, 
and He never gets bored. In the face of what we perceive is our 
own monotonous, uninteresting conversation, God listens in a 
state of what very much looks like rapture. 

It is not to the intellectually gifted that God opens His heart. 
It is not to the sentimental or those who collect holy pictures. God 
reveals Himself to those who pursue Him with simplicity, seek- 
ing nothing for themselves, seeking only to fulfill in the moment 
just ahead the will of God for the world. From those with great 
gifts for prayer, who are called higher and higher on the ladder 
of holiness, God expects greater and greater progress to be made. 


WHEN? WHERE? 





When should we pray? And where? The answer is—any time, 
any place. Prayer is the easiest thing in the world. You can pray 
at any time of the day. Not only in the morning upon awakening 
or in the evening upon going to bed. Not only at Mass or in 
church. Not only on your knees. Prayer is most fitting anywhere 
—on the bus, under the hair drier, over the washing machine. 
Prayer does not delay your getting to work; you can do it on the 












; way. Prayer does not slow you down on the job. It can be done in 
the classroom, on the farm, changing diapers, peeling potatoes. 
Prayer can be the lifeblood of everything we do, its longer 

moments prolonged later in the day by short aspirations, mo- 
mentary upward glances to God, offering to Him this job now to 
be done. Who knows the effect on the universe of even one “God, 

, this is for you.” Who knows what evil has been averted, what 

, sinner turned aside from his path, what soul released from pur- 

” gatory? And this aspiration was spoken in the heart of a woman 

y washing her family’s dishes. 

rt 

7 WHAT PRAYER JSN’I 

a 

n Having seen what prayer is, we should also see what is isn’t. 


There is a tendency sometimes, even among the spiritually sophis- 
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ticated, to measure success at prayer by the emotional response 
that flows from it. There is no essential connection between fer- 
vent prayer and the merely emotional joy that floods the soul on 
occasion. The thrill that seizes the soul, the tear in the eye, that 
attend a beginning soul’s first efforts at prayer may be sent by 
God as an encouragement, an icing on the cake of the interior life. 

As often as not, emotional activity accompanying prayer is a 
fortuitous combination of circumstances: good weather, full stom- 
ach, concord in the family, a raise at the office, and the grace of 
God. 

In any case, as one makes progress in prayer there is less need 
of such surface devotion; the union with God becomes a far deep- 
er reality. If feelings of desire, of contrition, of joy, do make their 
presence felt, they may be accepted as an added grace from God, 
but they are never worth seeking. Joy or sorrow, longing or de- 
light, are all at the periphery of true devotion at prayer. Devo- 
tion can be at its peak, and the Christian think that God is very 
far away because his soul is arid and unfeeling. Devotion is some- 
thing of the will—an ardent readiness to give oneself wholly to 
God’s service at every moment, a fervent desire to sanctify every 
moment as it comes along. Devotion is a supernatural reality, in 





no way dependent on the physical conditions of the body. 

Devotion at prayer frees man from himself, so that he offers 
his conversation with God completely to God, with no thought of 
joy or pleasure to himself in prayer’s emotional overtones. 

This devotion to the service of God may well show itself most 
manifestly when the soul is outwardly least disposed to pray— 
overcome with fatigue, beset with sickness, oppressed by care. It 
is in these dificult moments when conversation with God comes 
hardest that God finds prayer the most pleasing. 

Mental prayer is not an examination of conscience, nor a 
resolution to do better. These spiritual acts may well flow from 
prayer, since conversation with God reveals to us the immense 
chasm existing between divinity and our own sinfulness. But in 
meditative prayer we are more concerned with the other party to 
our supernatural conversation than we are with ourselves. Our 
attention is focused on Christ, not on the state of our own soul. 

Nor is prayer to be confused with study or spiritual reading, 
though both may be useful as preparations for prayer. Prayer does 
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not terminate in knowledge, but in love. ‘Though prayer may go 
into the writing of an article, book, or sermon, it is not the same 
as composing any of these. 

There are periods of prayer when everything seems to be going 
well, when the half-hour of meditation goes smoothly for us, and 
we look back on the time spent with considerable satisfaction: 
“There’s a half-hour well-spent.”’ But we must face the fact that 
there are not many of these. Our time of prayer is not, however, 
to be deemed a waste. Prayer is not the operation of a machine, 
but the uplifting to God of the mind and heart of a fickle, dis- 
tractible human nature. A “bad” meditation, rent with distrac- 
tions, may nonetheless be more pleasing to God because of the 
devotion that fought to return a wandering mind to the business 
at hand. ‘To fight distractions may well be more pleasing than all 
the edifying thoughts in the world. God looks more at the inten- 
tion hidden in the heart than at the fruits that proceed from it. 
For prayer is like the touch of King Midas; it can turn even dis- 
traction into spiritual gold. The only safe, the only valid test of 
mental prayer is the devotion that flows from it. Having prayed 
today, dry and arid even when contemplating the most sublime 
mysteries underlying the universe, trapped wherever I turn my 
mind by countless worldly thoughts—have I drawn from the 
chaos of my heart an inclination to serve God better in the corner 
of creation where He has placed me? 


METHOD IN MENTAL PRAYER 


A problem that has probably arisen with every devotée of 
prayer since the time of Adam is that of method in mental prayer. 
Method has its place in the practice of the interior life. But 
mastery of a method of prayer is no more a guarantee that one 
has reached mystical contemplation than mastery of Beulitzer’s 
Technical Fun insures the violinist’s success with the Bruch 
Concerto. 

Method is a tool to prayer. It is merely a means facilitating 
conversation with God; it in no way replaces that conversation. 
Its function is to organize our disordered minds, to barricade the 
heart against the onrush of distractions and the ennui that afflicts 
the soul after every ten seconds of prayer. Skill in manipulating 
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preludes and points and colloquies is not something sought for 
itself, but must fit the personality of the one conversing and the 
goal of the conversation. 

And what is the goal of mental prayer? It is not the mere con 
sideration of the truths of faith, the investigation of some event 
in Christ’s life. The summit of the entire process of mental prayer 
—the point at which conversation enters in—is in the acts of 
faith or hope or charity, penance or humility, which follow up- 
on consideration. It is the acts of the infused virtues—especially 
of faith, hope, or charity—that is the very essence of the conver- 
sation with God. Method, then, is merely a framework to evoke 
those acts in the shortest and most efficient way possible. Method 
is concerned with the preparation for prayer, rather than with 
prayer itsel!. 

A method for mental prayer is something to master, not be 
mastered by. It should not be too complicated, since it is nothing 
more than a tool. It is like scotch tape—just something to stick 
things to; in this case, the steps preparatory to real prayer. Scotch 
tape is a very handy thing to have, but twenty feet of it all un 
wound is liable to twist around and stick to itself. 

There are many methods of prayer advocated by spiritual writ- 
ers. St. Ignatius of Loyola composed a famous one. There is a 
Sulpician method and a method of St. Francis de Sales. These and 
others have guided many souls to the heights of prayer. The meth- 
ods are different, but all have a common skeleton, according to 
which one may practice mental prayer. 

Every meditation, long or short, simple or complicated, has 
three parts: a preparation, a consideration, a conversation. 

Preparation involves putting worldly cares aside and getting 
down to the work of praying. Consideration is a review of the 
topic of this spiritual conversation. ‘The conversation itself is 
talking over with God the topic of the meditation. 

The essential function of preparatory prayers in meditation is 
to exclude distractions and recall to mind the work we are about 
to engage in. It generally involves putting things in their place, 
God in His place and us in our place. So a good way to begin 
one’s period of prayer is by an act of the presence of God: You 
who are all-good are here, are all about me; an act of humility: 
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I am nothing; and an act of sorrow for sin: I have returned evil 
to God for all the good He has done to me. 

The consideration is nothing more than thinking through an 
incident of Christ’s life or the ramifications of a particular doc- 
trine or virtue as applied to me. This usually consists of a mental 
picture of some event, looking at the physical surroundings, seeing 
the principal figures who are there, asking why such an event 
should have taken place, and seeking the meaning of the inci- 
dent intended by God. It is frequently convenient to arrange this 
narrative into three or four points upon which we may re-focus 
our attention should it flag. Perhaps the consideration will best be 
presented to us by the use of a book at prayer, in which we peruse 
a passage sentence by sentence, meditating piously on each. 

But the most important part of prayer is the conversation. 
Having seen the main points of the consideration we now make a 
personal response, asking Christ to help us understand, inquiring 
of Him what He wants us to do in the light of these facts. Leav- 
ing behind our books, our arranged thoughts, we pour out to 
God our own words of love, sorrow, petition. This is the point 
of prayer for which both we and God have longed. Should the 
conversation lag, all we have to do is refer to the consideration, 
which will furnish us with additional sentiments. If at any point 
in the course of the consideration these acts of devotion toward 
God should come to us, there we must stop; we need go no furth- 
er. We are doing in a crude and awkward way what we shall do 
forever in eternity with perfection and finesse. 

These simple points are the heart of any method of prayer. 
They lead us through the acts necessary to arouse devotion in our 
wills. At the end of prayer it may be well for us from time to 
time to appraise our success at prayer—to thank God if we have 
done well by His grace, to resolve to put forth renewed efforts 
in the future should we have done poorly. 

The meditation can be referred to throughout the day by as- 
pirational prayers, instants of looking back to the vital and inter- 
esting conversation we have had with God. 

Prayer is of course most complex for beginners. As progress is 
made, its acts become more and more simple. Various steps in the 
prayer fuse together. The acts of conversation come easier and 
faster. Instead of many reasoned, discursive acts, we arrive at a 
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simple gaze of love, a prolonged spiritual communion, in which 
we express few words, but with a world of meaning. 


HELPs TO PRAYER 


Prayer is not something we can leap into without some kind 
of preparation. Even a virtuoso does not trot from the card table 
or cocktail party to the piano stool and expect a top-flight per- 
formance. So the soul bent on perfecting his interior life cannot 
be fully possessed by the world at one moment and be possessed 
by God the next. 

The atmosphere of prayer which we intend should clothe our 
lives must be preserved even when we are required to concern 
ourselves with affairs of ordinary life. A spirit of recollection must 
be maintained in which no long periods pass without at least a 
passing thought directed at God. There must be at the center of 
our heart a chamber of silence into which the turmoil of the 
world cannot pass, into which no attachment to persons or things 
can penetrate. This refuge, protected by frequent aspirations and 
by mortification in little things, is a spiritual hiding place where 
we can find ourselves free at odd moments to reaffirm our reliance 
on God alone. 

Another exercise which severs us from created things is spiritual 
reading, a slow, prayerful reading of Scripture or writings of saints 
and spiritual authors calculated to instill supernatural thoughts 
and motives. 

A last, but most important, aid to progress in prayer is per- 
severance. How hard it is to be patient through dryness and dis- 
traction, through days or weeks when all our resolves give way to 
the press of worldly affairs. Yet who can say that in such moments 
the grace of God is not at work within the soul preparing it for 
great things? Some souls, after laboring at years to become good 
conversationalists of God, give up their high desires when the goal 
is so very Close. How much the world depends on those who pray! 
How free from hesitation each soul can be in asking God by His 
grace to elevate it to the heights of contemplation! The work of 
prayer demands the best that man can give to it, but is worth all 
the effort. 

Not to cultivate the language of prayer, not to raise our souls to 
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contact the divine, not to be able to converse in our yearning 
hearts with God, is to be like arrested children who have so much 
to say, but have never learned to speak. 

We may become most proficient in ordering the affairs of the 
world, but never take the time or the trouble to learn conversa- 
tion with God. We are spiritual wall-flowers who stammer unin- 
telligibly in the presence of God. And we may have the immense 
sadness of going through a lifetime of opportunity and never 
once knowing the pleasure of His acquaintance. 
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Hoty FATHER’S EASTER MESSAGE 


HE first Easter message of His Holiness, John XXIII, is a brief 

but profound instruction on the spiritual meaning of the 
Faster mystery. The principal point which the Holy Father wished 
to make, as he himself indicated, was that the celebration of the 
feast of Easter is a sign of the vitality of “Holy Church, the mys- 
tical body of Christ.” 


The Church is alive as its divine Founder is alive: The Church goes 
forward with the same power of life as that by which Christ, after hav- 
ing paid the price of mortal nature, passed in triumph beyond the barrier 
of stone which His enemies had set to keep the tomb secure. For the 
Church, also, as the centuries have passed by, there have been othe 
enemies who have sought to enclose her as in a tomb, boasting repeatedly 
of her agony and death. But she, who has within herself the invincible 
strength of her Founder, is ever newly risen with Him, granting pardon 
to all, and providing for the lowly and the poor, for those in suffering, 
and for men of good will, tranquillity and peace. 


The Pontiff then pointed out that Easter not only is a sign of 
the vitality of the Church against its enemies, but likewise has a 
spiritual significance in the life of every Christian. It is a mystery 
of death and resurrection for every true believer. 

For all, then, our Easter is a death to sin, to the passions, to hatred 


and enmities, to all that is a source of disharmony and of bitterness of 
erief in either the spiritual or material order. This death is really only 
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the first step towards a higher goal. For our Easter is also a mystery of 
life. This we must affirm with the same certainty as did the Apostles, 
and you, dear children, have to be attached to it as to a most precious 
treasure which alone is able to give value and restore calm to daily 
existence. 


The Pope concluded by pointing out that the Christian life is 
one of peace, joy, love, and life which is manifested by the risen 
Christ. 


QUALITIES OF THE PREACHER 


An outstanding characteristic of Pope John is his simplicity. It 
is not surprising, then, that in his address to the lenten preachers 
of Rome, His Holiness should stress this quality as one requi- 
site for effective preaching. After stressing the need for wisdom if 
the preacher is to dispense ‘“‘the substantial bread of truth,” Pope 
John pointed out that simplicity is the greatest gift of the preach- 
er and is a sure way of touching the consciences of his hearers. 
This gift, the Pontiff added, requires serious preparation as well 
as prayer and study, but it enables preachers to avoid any novelty 
which might impede the grace of God in the souls of their 
listeners. 

After emphasizing a third requisite for the preacher, namely 
charity, the Holy Father concluded by setting down these norms 
for preachers: (1) God has called us to instruct consciences rather 
than confuse or restrict them; (2) He has called us to speak sim- 
ply as do the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, avoiding both ab- 
struse reasoning and flattery; (3) He has called us to reform our 
brethren, not to terrorize them. 


PARTICIPATION IN DIVINE LIFE 


The Spring, 1959, issue of Theology Digest carries a transla- 
tion of an article by Henri Rondet, S.J., on “The Divinization 
of the Christian” which originally appeared in Nouvelle Revue 
Theologique, 71, 1949. After considering three aspects of our 
divinization by grace and the role of the three divine Persons in 
our sanctification, Pere Rondet formulates some positive conse- 
quences of this doctrine in our spiritual life: 
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God loves us in His Son and as members of His Son. In the mystical 
body we make up one only Son with Him who is the Son by nature; yet 
we remain creatures. Upon this Son, as upon Jesus at His baptism, the 
Holy Spirit descends, creating in the souls of the redeemed a new life 
that is a participation in the very life of God. . . . Through Christ and 
in Christ we reach the Person of the Father — mysteriously but really. 
We say to Him, “Our Father,” in a sense that excludes all appropriz ation. 
Our divine sonship is completely different from the sonship that is ours 
as mere creatures. The difference is one of order, not merely degree. 
Our relation to the Holy Spirit is a challenging mystery. But here again 
we can use the formulas of the liturgy and address Him as one person 
to another person—as the guest of our souls. . . . Thus through the one 
divine nature, we reach the three Persons; and the three divine Persons, 
on Their part manifest Themselves to us, each in His own way, through 
Their one divine nature. 


THE SPIRITUALITY OF THE CuRE D’ArsS 


The centenary of the death of the Curé d’Ars, St. John Vian- 

y, has brought forth several books and numerous articles con- 
cerning his life and spirituality. One of these books, Jean-Marie 
Vianney, Sa Pensée, Son Coeur, (Editions Xavier Mappus, 52 
Avenue Foch, Le-Puy) by L’Abbé Bernard Nodet, is reviewed at 
length by Noel-Dermot O’Donoghue, O.C.D., in the April-May, 
1959, issue of the Doctrine and Life. One puts down M. Nodet’s 
book, comments Father O’Donoghue, with the impression that 
the center of the Saint’s spiritual life was the Real Presence in 
the Tabernacle. 


The Saint’s realization of the Eucharistic presence was not of the kind 
that is easy to arrive at by way of a simple faith and a vivid imagination. 
No, it was achieved by way of a complete transformation of the personal- 
ity into the very stuff of the world of the real presence—transformation 
involving deep and terrible purifications. The curé’s asceticism is famous. 
It is sometimes exaggerated in the telling, but in truth it was rather 
terrible during part of his life. He was to say later that he went much 
too far, and this was of course a fault, a lack of balance and maturity, 
yet he had the wisdom to see that asceticism has an important place in 
the whole chastening and purifying process by which the personality is 
established in a domain beyond the corruptible and transitory. But this 
was the lesser part of the ag process, of the price he had to pay 
for piercing the Eucharistic veil. . .. But there was a more terrible puri- 
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fication than that of deadly weariness—there was the ultimate terror of 
being cast off by God. .. . It would seem that this pressure was released 
in the Saint by an ever-deepening realization of the mercy and goodness 
of God. And, of course, the Eucharist was the concrete proof and symbol 
of this. 


3APTISM AND THE NEW CREATION 


An outstanding catechetical aid, eminently suitable for adult 
convert classes or high school instruction, has been released by 
the Catechetical Guild Educational Society of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. Baptism and the New Creation is a set of two long-playing 
records with accompanying film strip (165 frames) which bril- 
liantly brings to the fore the significance of the “sacrament of in- 
itiation.”” The text by John David Robinson presents, poetically 
but theologically, “the vast cosmic plan” of the divine economy 
and our initiation and incorporation into that plan through the 
sacrament; it is professionally narrated and recorded. The film 
strip selections are excellent; avoiding banality and sentimental- 
ism, they are suitable illustrations which maintain at the visual 
level the high quality of the spoken word. The price (about 
$40.00) is understandably high, but as a tool for group instruc- 
tion this set is more than worth ten copies of some book on the 
same subject. 
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CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE IN THE WORLD 
By A. M. Goichon 
Herder of St. Louis, 244 pages, $3.95. 

This book, the latest to appear in the Cross and Crown Series of S pirit- 
uality, was originally published under the title La vie contemplative, est 
elle possible dans le monde? Many people never think of contemplation 
apart from the religious life. This author maintains that contemplation 
is not only compatible with life in the world but that it is a necessary 
part of Catholic life, in exemplifying the single-minded love of God 
which should be found among farmers, factory hands, office workers, 
artists, and intellectuals, as well as religious. The growth of secular insti- 
tutes and the burgeoning of the interior life among the faithful in our 
day seem to indicate that the contemplative vocation has overflowed the 
confines of the cloister and established itself successfully in the world 

The most favorable conditions for nurturing and protecting the life 
of union with God are unquestionably met in the cloister. Contemplation 
requires silence, emancipation from workaday concerns, and prolonged 
periods of prayer. Under such conditions the soul is freed for the intimate 
commerce with God which is the essence of the contemplative life. But 
the way to the transforming union is a hard way, and, even under the 
propitious circumstances of the religious life, how many actually reach 
the heights of the life to which they have consecrated themselves? 

If contemplatives find difficulties in realizing their vocation in religion, 
what of the obstacles that beset those in the world? Most contem>latives 
living in the world will have to spend the greater part of their day earn- 
ing a living; much of the time left over will be preempted by duties of 
charity; much, perhaps, by some form of apostolate. All too little will be 
left to carry on prolonged communion with God in prayer. 

These obstacles must be overcome somehow and used to further con- 
templation, not an impossible task. The practice of the moral virtues, 
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the exercise of fraternal charity and penance, and participation in the 
liturgy are means by which the contemplative in the world cuts himself 
off from distraction. The contemplative life is, after all, not strictly es- 
sential to perfection. A pure gift, God bestows it where He pleases. But 
once He has granted it, grace will bring it to perfection, whatever the 
obstacles. We need not think that a contemplative vocation is necessarily 
a rare gift. If, as many theologians maintain, the graces of baptism and 
confirmation normally develop into contemplation, then the contemplative 
vocation can be found in any Christian docile to the inspirations and 
movements of the Holy Spirit. It is a vocation to which any Christian 
may aspire. 

The author has divided the book into five chapters: the need of con- 
templatives in the world we live in; the nature of contemplation, what 
it is and what it is not; the conditions for living the contemplative life; 
the fruits it produces; its place in the mystical body. The first four chap- 
ters are easily grasped; the last chapter may be too elevated for easy 
reading. 

The book is meant to encourage contemplative life in the world, but 
it also should provide directors, confessors, pastors, and religious superiors 
with a better appreciation of the contemplative life, and the problems 
it raises for those called to it. 


PETER O’BriEN, O.P. 


FIRST STEPS TO SANCTITY 
3y Rev. Albert J. Shamon 
The Newman Press, 128 pages, $2.75. 

It is hard to imagine how the average Christian of today could not 
be dissuaded from the serious pursuit of holiness by the bewildering 
complexity of two-, three-, and four-volume treatises on the spiritual 
life. He is not likely to attempt the climb to the mount of perfection until 
writers and theologians first level the foothills of spiritual theology for 
him, allowing a clear view of the summit. Otherwise, Christian souls 
may never know the thrill of day-by-day living for Christ. 

This needed simplification in presenting the spiritual life is the most 
pleasing quality of First Steps to Sanctity. It searches out the shortest 
route through the maze of ages and ways and mansions, synthesizing for 
today’s layman the essence of the purgative way of beginners in a few, 
simple, accurate ideas. 

Each chapter concentrates on some one fundamental notion essential 
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for holiness. And yet, in the telling of the story, each concept somehow 
groups around itself allied ideas, until everything necessary has been ex- 
plained. The author begins by urging us to cultivate an all-consuming 
desire to be a saint. Spiritual reading is the food for this desire. Medita- 
tion is its mastication. Mortification, discipline for the spiritual combat, 
strengthens the soul against the capital sins and Satan himself. 

Vivid and interesting language, plus ample illustrations from life 
around us, convey a dynamic picture of the spiritual man’s pursuit of 
God—though from time to time, in his anxiety to strike the “modern” 
note, the author evokes cliches from the slang of fifteen years ago, making 
an impression opposite to the one intended. 


GILBERT Roxsurcu, O.P 


THE HEROES OF GOD 

By Henri Daniel-Rops 

Translated by Lawrence G. Blockman 
Hawthorn Books, 223 pages, $3.95. 

One of the most remarkable things about modern Protestantism is its 
missionary activity in South America, Africa, and Asia. Great numbers 
of young men and women have volunteered for this work, and their 
daring activities, reported frequently in the press, are a living reproach 
to Catholics. Our missionary vocations, numerous as they are, remain 
insufficient to reach legions of souls still awaiting the gospel. The Heroes 
of God may be the book to inspire missionary vocations. 

This is the story of eleven missionaries who carried the Cross to the 
far corners of the earth. Far from being dry biographies, these are lively 
portraits of the spirit that moved these adventurers of God to preach 
the word in the outposts of the world. The first life is that of St. Paul, 
whose missionary labors won him the title of ‘““The Apostle.” Subsequent 
chapters explore the lives of St. Martin of Tours, a former Roman soldier 
who became the apostle of the French countryside; Blessed Ramon Lull, 
apostle to the Moslems; Bartolomé de Las Casas, defender of the Indians 
of Latin America; and St. Francis Xavier, pioneer apostle of Asia. 

Difficulties, defeats, hardships, tortures, are clearly portrayed. But 
even more clearly drawn is the great love of God that moved them to 
preach against hopeless odds, men who deep in their own hearts blamed 
themselves because multitudes were still unaware of Christ. In each chap- 
ter the author shows that “the mark of a great missionary was tenacity, 
the stubborn refusal to admit defeat after a first setback, the infinite pa- 
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tience and determination to return to the attack again and again” (p. 26). 
This was evident in the lives of St. Isaac Jogues, missionary to the 
Indians of Canada and slave of the Iroquois; Fra Junipero Serra, the 
“creator” of California; and Mother Javouhey, African missionary and 
foundress of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny. 

Deliberately, these apostles would choose the most difficult spot, the 
most inaccessible terrain, the fiercest natives, for their work. It mattered 
little if the converts were few. The seed was being sown; God would 
bring the harvest. Only this great love of God and souls could inspire 
Father de Foucauld, hermit of the Sahara; Father Damien of the lepers; 
or Father Nussbaum, martyr of forbidden Tibet. 

“The great missionary adventure is not yet finished, nor will it ever 
be until the end of time. ‘Go ye, therefore, make disciples of all the 
nations,’ was the Master’s last order; and there will always be Christians 
with the faith, the courage, and the spirit of enterprise to carry it out” 
(p. 200). 


BENEDICT ENpbrREs, O.P. 


CHRISTIANS IN A CHANGING WORLD 
By Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. 
Fides Publishers Association, 189 pages, $3.95. 

Today mankind is often divided into those who want change and 
those who think no change is desirable. But one wonders if a more real- 
istic division might not be made into those who recognize themselves and 
their environment as part of a rapidly changing world on the one hand, 
and those who haven’t yet heard of the “cold war” on the other. Father 
Dennis Geaney, O.S.A., an energetic and zealous promotor of things 
Christian, would like to stir up more activity in both camps in his latest 
book, Christians in a Changing World. 

The author wastes no time proving the fact that we are in a period of 
transition. Taking that for granted, he attempts to provoke thought and 
action concerning the place of the Church, the layman, the parish, the 
family, and the priesthood—all caught in the vortex of change which 
is affecting social, cultural, and religious values in the world. ‘The 
Church is Christ’s permanent incarnation—always taking new flesh, al- 
ways close to its times, immersed in human concerns while transcending 
them.” 

The layman rises to the challenge of his apostolate in the world of 
work, the family, recreation, and political life. What the parish should be 
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is pretty well admitted by all as “the localization of Christ in space and 
time.” What the parish is, and what it is tending to become, offers room 
for much thought and analysis, perhaps such as the following: “Among 
adults the bowling league, the bridge club, and TV have successfully 
competed with the traditional parish missions and evening devotional 
services and sermons. It might be closer to the truth to say that the peo- 
ple have not lost their faith, but that the traditional conductors of the | 
faith are losing their effectiveness. It is change or suffer extinction.” 

The parish societies, the author suggests, need some adaption if they 
are to further the parish as an institution and the parishioner as an 
individual. It is suggested that a start might be made by deepening the 
Christian knowledge and spirituality of the members. 

The Christian family, to preserve its ideals in the midst of an environ- 
ment hostile to Catholic principles, must be maintained and implemented 
by association with other Catholics, especially in group efforts such as 
the Christian Family Movement, which itself must not become just an- 
other society in the parish but should play the role of a creative minority. 

The priest, too, must not necessarily be content with the status quo. 
His office as mediator between God and man will never change essential- 
ly, but many of his methods and points of concentration must. Especially 
careful ought he to be “to furnish inspiration and spiritual guidance to 
the layman who is trying to find the implications of the gospel in the 





temporal order.” 

Father Geaney has written well of a problem as current as any in the 
present day relationship of the world and the spirit. He has many an- 
swers, but more important still he encourages thought and prods others 
into action on many of the problems known best to priests and laity who 
have already struggled with them in this changing world. Perhaps the 
best word that could be said of the book is that, though it will not be 
received enthusiastically in some quarters, it will make many—clergy, 
religious, and laity—wish they were younger so that they might get into 
the midst of the struggle with more Christian vim and supernatural vigor. 


Patrick M. J. Criancy, O.P. 


THE PARADISE TREE 
By Gerald Vann, O.P. 
Sheed and Ward, 328 pages, $4.00. 

The drama of human existence does not vary greatly in essentials from 
man to man, age to age, culture to culture. The quest for fulfillment, the 
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struggle with opposing forces internal and external to self, and the final 
triumph, are the characteristics of every human life. 

Man has embodied this pattern of human life in myths, laid hold of 
the forces at play in it through symbols, and sought to effect it in his 
own personal existence through religious rites. The myths, symbols, and 
rites of primitive man are expressions of the aspirations of every age 
and culture. The story of Christ can be placed alongside the stories of the 
mythical heroes of the world’s religions, for Christ’s life also embodies 
the pattern of the ideal human life. But the story of Christ is unique, 
for it is history, not merely a projection of human aspirations; it is a 
story based upon a successful life actually lived, not merely to be hoped 
for. 

Since the life of Christ corresponds to the pattern of life of myths, 
symbols, and rites, reflection upon the thought and hopes behind these 
should lead to a better understanding of Christ’s life as fulfillment of 
man’s deepest longings. If indeed we could enrich the clarity and preci- 
sion of scientific thought with primitive man’s sense of story and symbol 
and ceremony, our approach to Christ would be more full, our incorpo- 
ration into Christ more thorough. 

This is the line of thought of Gerald Vann’s The Paradise Tree. The 
first part of the book considers the pattern of human existence first as 
found in myths, symbols, and rites, then as found in Christ and His 
members. The first chapter calls for a return to the world of pre-logical 
thought, the world of myth and symbol and ritual in approaching Chris- 
tianity—with the realization, of course, that Christianity is a historical 
reality and not a fiction. But “we need dogma to prevent us from stray- 
ing, in our apprehension of symbol, into strange paths. . . . On the other 
hand we need the vitality of symbol to prevent us from coming to find 
that doctrine and dogma have become for us dead things, dry bones” 

p. 25). 

The second chapter shows that the life of Christ historically realizes 
the pattern of the successful life dreamed of and hoped for by men of 
every era. The following two chapters show how the pattern of the 
Christ-life as the fulfillment of man’s deepest longings, is effected in the 
life of the Christian through the ten commandments and the seven 
sacraments. 

The second part of the book is devoted to the Mass, examining the 
ceremonies and prayers in the order of their occurrence. Five chapters 
study the historical origin and the symbolism of the parts of the Mass 
and apply their meaning to the Christian life. Since the aim is “living 
the symbols of the Church,” historical investigation and analysis of sym- 
bolism is limited to what will be helpful in applying the pattern of the 
Christ-life to one’s own life. 
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The book is at its best when Father Vann is reflecting on the Chris- 
tian life, painting a positive and attractive picture of Christian morality 
and practice. One wishes, however, that the book contained more Vann 
and less Jung and Hahner and Jungmann. At times it seems that the 
author is an editor of selections from other writers. One wonders also if 
the speculations on the intuitions evoked by symbols and rites, really 
further an understanding and appreciation of Christ to any great extent. 
If not, this failure may indeed be attributed to modern man’s lack of a 
sense of the symbolic. But can a genuine, living sense of the symbolic be 
acquired by speculating about the intuitions of those who used the sym- 
bols, for whom they were filled with meaning that escapes clear and 
distinct ideas? 

Whatever the answer to this question, The Paradise Tree does en- 
lighten us about the content and value of symbol and its relationship to 
Christianity. At the same time, it shows us the relationship between our 
profoundest longings, Christ, the liturgy, and our daily Christian life. 
This is the great worth of The Paradise Tree. 


CHRISTOPHER KIESLING, O.P. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Signposts to Perfection is a collection of twenty-one sermons of Johann 
Tauler, O.P., compiled and translated by Elizabeth Strakosch (Herder 
of St. Louis, $3.75). A competent introduction by the translator places 
Tauler in historical perspective, the upheavals of the fourteenth century, 
and describes the life of the religious women to whom Tauler preached. 

The sermons themselves, vivid and forceful, insist on silence, detach- 
ment, humility, and prayer, so essential to the religious life. The passages 
on the love of God are especially moving, and give us glimpses of the 
mystic’s soul afire with divine love. 

The translation is very good, although, since it was done in England, 
a few phrases will sound strange to American ears. 

Religious will find this book useful for meditation. Students of mysti- 
cism will become better acquainted with the great contemporary of 
Meister Eckhart and Henry Suso. 

BENEDICT ENprEs, O.P. 


More and more emphasis in sermons and catechetical writings is being 
placed on the virtues. Acquired habits are seen to be closely allied with 
the good use of supernatural infused habits. Father John F. Murphy of 
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the archdiocese of Milwaukee, continues this positive approach to divine 
living in The Virtues on Parade (Bruce, $2.95). Writing according to 
the order and method of St. Thomas, the author in a modern and pleas- 
ing style offers each virtue—the ones well known as well as the lesser 
lights—as a key to heaven and a foretaste of heaven on earth. The 
marchers in the parade are the same, but here arrayed in twentieth 
century uniform. Readers who would like to know the answers to cur- 
rent problems on “how to do it” ranging from “How to Cover a Multi- 
tude of Sins” to “How to Have Fun” might well join this parade of the 
virtues, thirty-eight divisions strong. 


P. M. J. Ciancy, O.P. 


Our Lady in the Gospels by Joseph Patsch, C.SS.R. (Newman, $4.50) 
is a scholarly account of scriptural data about our Blessed Mother, with 
details filled in from a scientific knowledge of Jewish background. It is 
highly recommended for richness of material and soundness of opinions. 
Its scholarship will not make it difficult for the untrained reader. 

In Mother of Jesus, My Mother (Marianist Publications, $0.75) Father 
Francis J. Friedel, S.M., gives us in the form of meditations a fine pres- 
entation of the Marian way of life taught by Father Chaminade, saintly 
founder of the Marianists. The book aims to teach how to live out a total 
Marian consecration. According to Marianist theologian Father Emil 
Neubert, S.M., this differs only in certain nuances from the consecration 
of St. Louis de Montfort. All who cultivate a Marian way of life will find 
this little book helpful. 

Litany at Nazareth by Father James J. McNally (Wagner, $3.95) 
contains brief meditations on the invocations of the Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin. The style is simple and appealing. Each unit holds up one of 
Mary’s virtues as an ideal, and adds a brief exhortation. 

A Complete Mariology by the Mariologist, C. X. J. M. Friethoff, O.P., 

Newman, $4.50) was written chiefly for priests and seminarians, but also 
for educated laymen as well. The matter is solid, and the opinions pre- 
sented are those of the majority of Mariologists. It can be highly recom- 
mended to persons trained in theology. Others may find parts of the 


book too technical. 
WILLIAM G. Most 


In these days of world-wide perspectives spiritual men should give 
thought to the role of Christianity in the sweep of history. The Lord of 
History (Regnery, $5.00) by Jean Daniélou, S.J. is a stimulating collec- 


tion of essays pointing in that direction. The book is divided into three 
parts. The first discusses several philosophies of history; the second at- 
tempts to analyse the significance of some incidents of the Old Testa- 
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ment in the light of a theological view of history; the last is a considera- 
tion of virtues especially necessary in our day. 

The problem of the relevance of Christianity to our times is the con- 
cern of Science, Religion and Christianity (Newman, $3.50) by Father 
Hans Urs von Balthasar. Rightly recognizing that the faith-reason syn- 
thesis developed by St. Thomas is not, as it stands, adequate to the mod- 
ern situation, the author seems to think it necessary to build anew rather 
than adapt the Thomistic synthesis. The thought of the author is not 
simple, but is orderly, and will repay the effort necessary to understand it. 

Selected Easter Sermons of Saint Augustine (Herder of St. Louis, 
$4.95) translated with notes and commentary, as well as an interesting 
introduction, by Philip T. Weller, priest of the diocese of La Crosse, 
throws much light on the significance of the Easter vigil, recently revived. 
This book is recommended for all, but especially for priests who must 
prepare their people to appreciate the liturgy. 


AvuGUSTINE Rock, O.P. 
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